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Value to the Veterinary Profession of Proper 
Official Standing for the Army Veterinarian 


By GARRISON STEELE, M. D., D. V. M. 


EDITOR’S NOTE.—This article discusses the whole subject of Army Veterinary Service 


Legislation logically, impartially and concisely. 


It answers questions that have been 


asked the editor of VETERINARY MEDICINE again and again, and is, without doubt, the 
best public presentation of this matter given during the twenty years that it has been 
agitated. As a plea for long-deferred justice to deserving men and for a much-needed 
improvement of an important branch of our Military Service, I commend this article to 
the thoughtful consideration of all loyal veterinarians. 


HERE are several questions, which 

have been asked me by the Editor 
of VETERINARY MEDICINE, which I pro- 
pose to answer seriatim. 

1. Why our effort to secure proper offi- 
cial standing for the veterinarian in the 
War Department is a continuous one, and 
must be a lasting one until our object is 
accomplished. 

2. What good has been done by our 
efforts to secure army veterinary service 
legislation: What has been accomplished 
so far? 

3. What are the prospects of securing 
army veterinary service legislation in this 
Session of Congress and what method 
should be followed? 

4. What may be expected in the in- 
crease in efficiency from the veterinarians 
in the army in the event of securement of 
army veterinary service legislation? 

5. What advantage will the veterinary 
profession of America, as a whole, derive 
from the establishment of a proper official 
standing for the U. S. Army veterinarian. 

6. The lesson of the accomplishments 
of the army medical corps through obtain- 


ment of proper official standing in the War 
Department. 

Let us turn at once to the first question: 

Why our effort to secure proper official 
standing for the veterinarian in the War 
Department is a continuous one, and must 
be a lasting one until our object is accom- 
plished. 

Obstacles have been cast in the way of 
this legislation, else we would have won 
long ago. They are due to a misconcep- 
tion of the object of the profession in at- 
tempting to secure it; or, they are due to 
the insufficient knowledge on the part of 
certain elements in Congress and certain 
elements in the War Department as to our 
aim. When reforms are advocated, no 
matter of what kind, there will be those who 
oppose them. It is idle to seek for all 
reasons for opposition; but we have laid 
our finger on the main ones in this case. 
The obstruction of this proposed legisla- 
tion, up to the present moment, have been 
both unreasonable and mischievous. The 
obstacles find.an analogue in the warfare 
of unreason against science all through the 
middle ages in Europe and America up to 
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the last half century, and in the struggle of 
science to overcome prejudices against it on 
the part of those who supported the theory 
that classical learning should be the only 
basis for discipline of the mind. There 
have been rooted and grounded prejudices 
in the army against the veterinarian and 
his work and, in spite of the advance of 





SENATOR JOHN W. KERN OF INDIANA 


Masority LEADER IN THE SENATE 

Senator Kern is leader of the Democratic strength in the 
Senate and the close friend and adviser of President 
Woodrow Wilson in the work of that body. Probably 
the word of Senator Kern will go further in Legislation 
in the Senate than that of any otherone man. He 
is a friend of the veterinarian. The Senator has 
known many defeats in his political life and the 
chastening of political misfortune has helped to make 
him approachable. It is believed he will stand for the 
rights of our profession on the floor of the Senate. 


this science in the last fifty years, a blind 
adherence to the false view of it current 
when there was no such thing as veterinary 
science in America. 

What, then, may be asked, should be 
the true conception of the part the veteri- 
narian should play in the work of the army? 
The veterinarian is now and must ever be 
a permanent element in the army. Cavalry 
will always exist and the veterinarian will 
always be needed to care for the cavalry 
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horse. The mule will always be needed 
in transportation of supplies of all sorts, 
and the veterinarian must care for him. 
Meat to eat will always be wanted, and 
the veterinarian must inspect it. True 
patriotism would seem to consist in recog- 
nizing this permanent element in the army 
and permitting it to expand its usefulness 
sufficiently to allow it to be of the best 
service to the Government. The advance 
of the veterinary profession in the army 
with the advance of science and the ad- 
vance of the times would seem to be the 
desideratum; and this cannot be brought 
about unless the veterinarian is given proper 
official standing by act of Congress. 

Such an advance, whatever meaning be 
given the word, for the army veterinary 
work at. present is out of the question. It 
is as dead-locked as much as some state 
legislatures have been of late over the 
election of United States senators. It was 
Samuel Johnson in speaking of the moun- 
tains of Europe, who said: “France has its 
prospeets—the Chevennes; Switzerland has 
its prospects—the Alps; but the best 
prospects a Scotchman has are on the high 
road to England.” The prospects for the 
advance of veterinary science in the army 
are like the Scotchman’s prospects in 
Johnson’s story—they can come only by 
the highway of a new law. 

The army veterinarian sees and knows 
what should be done but is helpless because 
he has no authority to do it. The proper 


- official standing can be granted by confer- 


ring on the army veterinarian the elemental 
right of a commission with its accruing 
authority. The object, then, of our con- 
tinued efforts to secure new legislation is 
to deliver the army veterinary service 
from the cramp, which confines it, and to 
confer the necessary authority to permit 
advance. Our efforts must be lasting until 
our object is accomplished because there 
can be no advance whatever of the veteri- 
nary service without it. An unadvancing 
profession is impossible. 

We said that the obstruction to our 
proposed legislation has in the past been 
due to misconception of the objects of the 
profession by certain elements in Congress 
and the War Department. Happily this 
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is wearing away. In Mr. Hay, chairman 
of the Committee on Military Affairs in the 
House of Representatives of the present 
Congress, a man who knows more about 
necessary military legislation probably than 
any other man in that body, we have a 
spokesman who understands the true ob- 
ject of our continuous efforts. In the 
report of his committee in the last Congress, 
recommending that the bill to commission 
veterinarians do pass, the reasons given for 
this conclusion of the committee were: 
first, that the veterinary profession is an 
advancing profession which has made, and 
is making, a great stride forward; second, 
it is impossible to secure the best talent 
of the profession for the army unless this 
recognition be given it. 

2. What good has been done by our 
efforts to secure army veterinary service 
legislation? What has been accomplished 
so far? 

The good that has been done in our 
efforts to secure army veterinary service 
legislation, during the last ten or .twelve 
years especially, finds a parallel in the good 
done within the democratic party from the 
time of Cleveland until it was victorious 
again under Woodrow Wilson. We, in our 
way, have learned as much, if not more, 
than they. We Have learned the lessons 
of defeat only to be taught how to win a 
final victory. We have been taught the 
meaning of three golden words: organiza- 
tion, education, agitation. 

The good that has been done by our 
efforts have been influential outside the 
profession and within the profession, and 
both of these points need elaboration to 
make them clear. 

Let us consider, first, then, the good that 
has been done outside the profession. The 
immediate cause of failure to secure legis- 
lation in the 62nd Congress was the fact 
that the sub-committee of the military 
committee of the Senate put the bill in cold 
storage and never permitted it to get out 
of the refrigerator. The action of that sub- 
committee in refusing to report the bill 
out, is a glaring example of the closed-door 
methods which have prevailed in com- 
mittee work in our national legislature, 
against which Woodrow Wilson inveighed 


in the campaign which gave him the 
presidency. The speeches of President 
Wilson in that memorable campaign are 
only just now being printed in their edited 
form month by month, in The World’s 
Work, and I want by referring to the May 
number of that magazine to point out that 
the President in his ‘‘Call for the Emanei- 


Copyright by Harris & Ewing 
SENATOR JOS. F. JOHNSTON OF ALABAMA 
CHAIRMAN OF THE SENATE MILITARY COMMITTEE 


It is in the Senate that the real fight on the Army Vet- 
inary Bill will develop. Senator Johnston is a very in- 
fluential member of this body and his active support 
of our bill, it is most necessary to obtain. He is 
friendly to the bill and his continuance in the Senate 
is of great importance to this legislation. He is op- 
posed for re-election by Representative Richard Pear- 
son Hobson. The A. V. M. A. and its individual 
members should exert every honorable means to bring 
about the re-election of Senator Johnson as one who 
is disposed to recognize the merits of the veterinary 

* profession and to treat it fairly. 


pation of the Generous Impulses of a 
People,” gives his views on the evils of 
committee work in Congress and exposes 
the wrongs, yea, the villainy and unrepre- 
sentative nature of such faction as that of 
the sub-committee of the Senate which, as 
everyone knows, chloroformed and put out 
of the way our bill. 

Permit me, then, to present here several 
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excerpts from the President’s great speech 
on this subject: 

He says: 

“The concern of patriotic men is to put 
our Government again on its right basis, 
by substituting the popular will for the will 
of guardians; the processes of common 
counsel for those of private arrangement. 
In order to do this, a first necessity is to 
open the doors and let in the light on all 
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HON. JAMES HAY OF VIRGINIA 


CHAIRMAN OF THE COMMITTEE ON MILITARY AFFAIRS, 
House or REPRESENTATIVES 


Representative Hay has informed himself fully regarding 
veterinary matters in the Army and is favorable to 
the Army Veterinary Bill, now before the House, 
which was, indeed, introduced by him May Ist, last. 
Mr. Hay is a man of resolute characte r, whose ‘plans 
for reform, made part of his military policy, are re- 
spected in the House. No serious obstacles therefore 
to the passage of the Army Veterinary Bill are ex- 
pected in the lower branch of Congress. 


the affairs that the people have a right to 
know about. 

“In the first place it is necessary to open 
the processes of our politics. They have 
been too secret, too complicated; they have 
consisted too much of private conferences 
and secret understanding of the control of 
legislation by men who were not legisla- 
tors, but who stood outside and dictated, 
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controlling oftentimes by very questionable 
means, which they would not have dreamed 
of allowing to become public. The whole 
process must be altered. 

“T am striving to indicate my belief 
that our legislative methods may well be 
reformed in the direction of giving more 
open publicity to every act, in the direction 
of setting up some form of responsible 
leadership on the floor of our legislative 
halls so that the people may know who is 
back of every bill and back of opposition 
to it, and so that it may be dealth with 
in the open chambers rather than in the 
committee room. The light must be let 
in on all processes of law making. 

“This is what sometimes happens: They 
promise you a particular piece of legisla- 
tion. As soon as the legislature meets a 
bill embodying the legislation it is intro- 
duced. It is referred to a committee. We 
never hear of it again. What happened? 
Nobody knows what happened. 

“T am not insinuating that corruption 
creeps in. I do not know what creeps in. 
The point is that we do not know, but it is 
intimated, if we get inquisitive, that ‘it is 
none of your business.’ My reply is that 
it is our business, and it is the business of 
every man in the state; we have a right 
to know all the particufars of that bill’s 
history. There is not any legitimate privacy 
about matters of Government. Govern- 
ment must, if it is to be pure and correct 
in its processes, be absolutely public in 
everything that affects it. I cannot im- 
agine a public man with a conscience hav- 
ing a secret that he would keep from the 
people regarding their own affairs. 

“TI know how some of these gentlemen 
reason. They say that the influences to 
which they are yielding are perfectly 
legitimate influences; but that if they 
were disclosed they would not be under- 
stood. Well, I am very sorry, but nothing 
is legitimate that cannot be understood. 
If you cannot explain it properly, then 
there is something about it that cannot be 
explained at all. I know from the cir- 
cumstances of the case, not what is happen- 
ing, but that something private is happen- 
ing, and that every time one of these bills 
stops in committee, something private 
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stops it; and it never comes out again un- 
less forced out by the agitation of the press 
or the courage and revolt of brave men in 
the legislature. I have known brave men 
of that sort. I could name some splendid 
examples of men who, as representatives 
of the people, demanded to be told by the 
chairman of the committee why the bill 
was not reported; and who, when they 
could not find out from him, investigated 
and found out for themselves and brought 
the bill out by threatening to tell the reason 
on the floor of the House.”’ 

The iniquitous and _ unrepresentative 
methods explained by President Wilson 
worked out the destruction of the purpose 
of the profession to carry, if possible, the 
army veterinary service bill through the 
sixty-second Congress. After it had un- 
animously passed the House it was killed 
in sub-committee of the Senate by means 
which will suggest themselves to the mind 
of the reader after reading the President’s 
remarks. Not once, but scores of times, 
a hearing of our professional representa- 
tives before that sub-committee was prom- 
ised. On one occasion a number of men of 
national reputation, leading government 
officials, state veterinarians and those from 
beyond the ocean met the sub-committee, 
by appointment, only to find one oppos- 
ing senator present, and he alone sat there 
in judgment and heard these celebrated 
men plead for the bill. Our men repre- 
sented thousands of voters in a great pro- 
fession and these men had, as it were, to 
bow the knee to one-man rule. 

Yet we were, as a profession, able to do 
much good within Congress and amongst 
the people at large. Within Congress we 
did well, considering the conditions which 
prevailed in both houses. The political 
structure of the 62nd Congress is well 
known to all—the House democratic; the 
Senate republican; the administration re- 
publican. Only a small amount of military 
legislation was successful, and that the 
democratic. In spite of these conditions 
our legislation, minor as it was, was suc- 
cessful in the committee and on the floor 
of the House, won many friends in the 
Senate, and, to use a figure of speech com- 
mon on the turf, lost only by a scratch. 


Our efforts for this legislation were pro- 
ductive of good amongst the people at 
large; for we found the multiplicity of our 
friendships; we found how spontaneous 
and full was the helpfulness of our friends. 
The extent and satisfactoriness of our 
propagandism is proven in the way we were 
able to engage the attention of Senators 
and Representatives, shown in the results 
of our legislative efforts. 





W. HORACE HOSKINS, D. V. S., PHILADELPHIA 

CHAIRMAN, COMMITTEE ON LEGISLATION, A. V. M. A. 

Doctor Hoskins’ first efforts to obtain legislation affect- 
ing veterinary interests date back many years. Every 
veterinary act placed among the statutes of Pennsyl- 
vania has received his attention and he has taken a 
greater or less part in framing the veterinary practice 
acts of several other states. Only last month, Doctor 
Hoskins, with others, appeared before Governor 
Sulzer, of New York, to urge the approval of a bill 
placing the New York-American Veterinary College 
among the state schools. A similar bill had been 
vetoed previously, by both Governor Hughes and 
Governor Dix, but it was approved by Governor 
Sulzer, thus giving the school a better status than it 
has enjoyed since the amalgamation of the New York 
and American Colleges in 1899. With Doctor Hoskins’ 
great work for Army Veterinary Legislation during 
the past three years, all veterinarians are familiar, but 
all may not know that he actively cooperated with 
the late Doctor Hiudekoper in 1899 and 1900 when an 
Army Veterinary Bill was passed by both the House 
and the Senate, and that on two other occasions he 
has been an active, though not ome ae — r of 
the Committee on Legislation of the A. V. M. A. 


But the good that has been done within 
the profession is vastly greater. There was 
feebleness in all our work previous to the 
leadership of Doctor Hoskins, except that 
under Doctor Huidekoper. There was 
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strength in the work under Doctor Hoskins 
and for good reason the leader had a strong 
hold on the national veterinary body. He 
was given the right to choose his own 
committeemen and chose them wisely. 
He had a wide sweep of professional and 
political friends. He had stability of 
character, doggedness which fought down 
obstacles. His method pursued was to 
secure funds and establish a central office 
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JOHN R. MOHLER, A. M., V. M. D., 
WASHINGTON, D.C. 


PresipENTtT A. V. M. A. AND MeMBER COMMITTEE ON 
LEGISLATION 


Doctor Mohler occupies a strategic position, favorable 
to telling work for Army Veterinary Legislation, and 
he has given his best efforts to furthering its interests 

for the campaign. He carried on an agi- 

tation amongst the membership of the 
national veterinary body; the state bodies; 
the city bodies. He searched for influences 
along every avenue. His general plan was 
to reach every congressman and every 
senator through his constituents, with the 
object of informing him of the needfulness 
of the legislation; of expressing to him the 
desires of his veterinary constituents and 
their followers; of getting him to decide 
to work for and vote for the bill. And by 


all of this a three-fold object has been 
accomplished. The need for recognition 
of the profession in the army is now seen 
by democratic military leaders in both the 
Senate and the House—a most striking 
example of which is the valor of the cham- 
pionship of the cause by Mr. Hay. The 
veterinarian has been thrown in bas relief 
by the agitation. In the chapel of Prince- 
ton University the most conspicuous’ object 
on the walls is the statue in bas relief of 
Dr. McCosh, one of the greatest of Prince- 
ton’s presidents. I venture to say that 
the army veterinarian, amongst many 
members of Congress, stands out nearly 
as well in their memories. Best of all the 
ground has been prepared for final victory, 
which is the greatest of the accomplish- 
ments of our campaign before Congress 
and the profession as well. 

3. What are the prospects of securing 
army veterinary service legislation in this 
session of Congress, and what method 
should be followed? 

We found we stood well amongst the 
Representatives in the last session of 
Congress. We have still better fortunes 
with the change of government. There 
can be little doubt that we will stand 
equally as well in the House Committee 
on Military Affairs and in the democratic 
House as we did in the 62nd Congress. 
Our spokesman, Mr. Hay, has just strength 
in the military committee of which he is 
chairman, and in all matters touching 
military affairs which come on the floor of 
the House. During the last session of 
Congress the army had much opposition 
to his doctrines. Now the good will of the 
army is with him—the army acknowledges 
he was right in the reforms which he ad- 
vocated and actually put through Congress 
in its 62nd session. The fact that he has 
furthered the bill for us in the present 
session means that he makes it part of his 
military policy. His committee will as 
a majority work in harmony with the ma- 
jority in the Senate military committee. 
Any other thought is politically preposter- 
ous. The ground prepared in the last 
campaign for army veterinary service 
legislation is made ready for harvest this 
time. Our plea is the plea of the down- 














trodden man, the discriminated against. 
it is in harmony with democratic views. 

What method, now, should be followed 
to secure victory? There must be dex- 
terous handling of that department of the 
Government which will administer the 
law when it is passed. Due consideration 
has always been given this point. When 
the bill was in the committee of the House 
in the last Congress the bill was redrafted 
by conference with the War Department. 
Again consideration of the desires of the 
War Department and the good will of the 
leaders of the House military committee 
was sought before the bill was again intro- 
duced by Mr. Hay as H. R. 4541, May 1, 
1913. There has always been a stiffened 
purpose to carry through the needed re- 
forms; yet consideration of the needs of 
the Government, as they are understood 
by the leaders. There must be also mis- 
sionary work amongst new Senators and 
Representatives to acquaint them with the 
need for the reform; renewed. labor with 
our numerous friends, who were members 
of the 62nd Congress, to refresh their 
memories and urge the passage of the bill. 
These things should be done by working 
along every avenue of influence that we 
have or that we can secure. Some of them 
are. First, the press, veterinary, agricul- 
tural, humane society journals, through 
every form of published advertisement 
with which we are connected. Second, we 
should work through the professions, trades 
or businesses with which we are directly or 
indirectly connected. Third, our work 
should be through veterinary organizations 
of all sorts. The object is to get the in- 
terest and active participation of each 
member of Congress in this reform. Each 
member is to be considered a unit and every 
individual and organized strength within 
his region must be brought to bear upon 
him. 

4. What may be expected in the in- 
crease in efficiency from the veterinarians 
in the army, in the event of securement of 
army veterinary service legislation. 

The bill is divisible into two parts: that 
which concerns veterinarians now in the 
army; that which more expressly concerns 
those who in future will come into the army 
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as veterinarians. I am speaking of course 
of the bill fathered by Mr. Hay and intro- 
duced by him into the House, May 1, 1913. 
(H. R. 4541.) 

How will the law increase the efficiency 
of those veterinarians now in the army? 
First, it ,will be of the utmost benefit in 
increasingly greater practical usefulness 
of the army veterinarian, which will spring 
from the obtainment of better veterinary 
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JAMES ROBERTSON, D. V.S., CHICAGO, ILL. 
MemBer, ComMITTeE ON LeaisLaTion, A. V. M. A. 


Doctor Robertson is not new to the work of securing 
legislation on veterinary and kindred subjects. In 
1896, with Dr. J. C. McKinzie, of Rochester, and Dr. 
Jas. T. McAnulty, of Philadelphia, and the cooperation 
of the A. V. M. A. and the Horseshoers National Pro- 
tective Association, he organized and conducted 
schools of anatomy and scientific horseshoeing in the 
larger cities of the United States and Canada. In 
1898 he assisted in the drafting and securing the pas- 
sage of the Illinois Horseshoer’s Practice Act. In 
1899, while president of the Chicago Veterinary 
Society, Doctor Robertson assisted in drafting the 
Illinois Veterinary Practice Act, and was instrumental 
in securing its passage and served on its first board of 
examiners. 


supplies for the army, better appliances, 
forage and all necessities. The remount 
depots which have been instituted in the 
army at the suggestion of army veterina- 
rians, will be manned by far more efficient 
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veterinary officers, ripened men of long 
experience in the work of the line. The 
Quartermaster Corps meat inspection work 
will become more efficient. All the parts 
of the veterinary body in the army will be 
united in a homogeneous whole, making a 
consolidated service in itself. Second, 
though it will not be officially a corps it 
cannot help but develop into that. In the 
debate on the floor of the House in the 
62nd Congress when the bill was voted 
through unanimously Mr. Hay was asked, 
did he contemplate the formation of the 
plan he was proposing. In answer to the 
question he said he was not legislating for 
the future, as men in future times would 
have to look after matters for themselves; 
but that he was supporting the bill because 
it afforded the means to promote the effi- 
ciency of the veterinarians in the army 
at present. 

The third, and best effect of the passage 
of the bill upon veterinarians now in the 
army would be the moral uplift of the men. 
At present, broken by many discourage- 
ments, they are disheartened and distressed. 
Indifferentism prevails, owing to the neg- 
lect of Congress to take care of their needs. 
The moral effect of the passage of the law 
would be noticed in the deportment of the 
men, who would naturally carry themselves 
as if they were somebody and would go 
about their duties with a new zeal. The 
authority granted under the new law would 
give the veterinarian ground to stand on 
which would permit him to give orders 
regarding his work and see that they are 
carried out. There would be no interfer- 
ence with his treatments, or suspension of 
treatments suggested, nor any of the ag- 
gravations which are now numerous and 
which make the veterinarian’s life miserable 
owing to lack of necessary authority. 
There will be a change in the social status 
and official dignity of the veterinarian 
which will react on his conduct.’ 

How, now, will the bill increase the 
efficiency of the army veterinary service 
in its provisions for future appointees to 
the service? The provisions made in the 


bill, backed by Mr. Hay, for the methods - 


that must obtain in the selection of future 
appointees to the army veterinary service, 
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are ample, and there is no doubt whatever 
that these provisions have the sanction 
alike of the War Department, the leaders 
in military affairs in Congress and the pro- 
fession itself. They are similar to the 
provisions made for the selection of other 
kinds of professional men for the army 
service, which have been found to be by 
experience the best. Character, physical 
condition, basic and professional educa- 
tion, all are to be tested in these young men 
by a board of officers consisting of a major 
of the line, a surgeon and two veterinarians. 
There is no doubt that the regulations 
which will be formed under the law for 
the selection will succeed in getting the 
best young men of this or another genera- 
tion for the army veterinary service. There 
is to be great reform in the appointive 
system; and, no matter if a man has passed 
the entrance examination with high marks, 
if, during a probationary period of six 
months, he should at any time be detected 
of having any faults which will mar his 
fitness for the best service or will inhibit 
his efficiency, he is to be dropped right 
then and there. This will have a valuable 
effect on the army veterinary service as 
the incorporation in the law of these 
severities will make them mandatory. 

May I also now speak of some of the 
general effects, tending toward efficiency, 
which the passage of this bill will bring 
about? The first of these is the discipline 
which will be brought to bear in the army 
veterinary service. ‘Under the new law 
veterinarians will be officers of the army 
and subject to the rules and rigors of 
court martial. Each veterinarian, like 
every other officer, will have to look well 
to his commission to see that there is 
nothing in his conduct unbecoming an 
officer and a gentleman. There is a great 
body of military law, handed down as 
decisions in cases of misconduct by Judge 
Advocates of the military establishment, 
which can be invoked in case of trial for 
offenses prejudicial to good order and 
military discipline. 

The second general effect is the unity 
which will be given the army veterinary 
service by the passage of the law. Each 
man will feel like the other as all will be on 
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a par and will be working under a law cover- 
ing their case and giving all protection. 
There will be a sense of solidarity in the 
army veterinary body. Disparity will dis- 
appear. The single law will cover the 
single veterinarian to protect the other. 
The rights of one will be the rights of all. 

The third general effect will be that 
produced by conferring the authority to do 
things. At present a veterinarian cannot 
do anything because he has no authority. 
When the law is in force he can display his 
talents, broaden out and get all credit in 
the military records for his accomplishments 
in his science in the army. At present 
whenever he does anything worthy of rec- 
ord there comes along some commissioned 
officer to steal the credit that belongs to 
him, while nothing is recorded of the vet- 
erinarian’s doings in the case. 

Fourth, there will be ever-increasing 
improvement. The law provides for se- 
verities in the testing of candidates, who are 
to be appointed by the President after 
examination by a board of officers. These 
tests can and will be made increasingly 
thorough and more searching with educa- 
tional advance within the profession. As 
the profession advances the tests will 
become more severe; they will cover a 
larger range. There is no doubt whatever 
that when the bill passés there will be a 
great rush of young men who wish to be- 
come candidates for appointment. To 
select the best, or to refuse to select any, 
will be optional with the Board. This will 
improve the quality of the candidates. 

Fifth, as the test for all candidates will 
be the same, the men selected will be the 
pick of the young men of the profession. 
Each successful candidate will be as good 
as the next. All will be up to a set stand- 
ard. This of itself will tend to make an 
esprit de corps in the army veterinary 
service. 

Sixth, when a young man is appointed 
he will not yet be an officer—only a pro- 
bationer. He will be put through a six 
months’ trial to see if he is what he is 
supposed to be. What will be done with a 
young man while he is a probationer is 
not designated. No doubt he will have to 
learn military riding and will be given 
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work in marksmanship, farriery and be 
tested or specially instructed in military 
veterinary work of all sorts. This all will 
have a very great tendency to give men 
ideals and to foster a corporate feeling 
such as is so sadly lacking in the army 
veterinaiy service at present. 

5. What advantage will the veterinary 
profession of America, as a whole, derive 
from the establishment of a proper official 
standing for the U. S. Army veterinarian? 

The advantages to the veterinary pro- 
fession of America, as a whole, to be de- 
rived from this reform may be placed in two 
groups: the immediate effects; the future 
effects. 

A magnificent uplift of the veterinary 
profession of our country would be appar- 
ent at once. For consider some of the 
effects of the ban placed upon the veteri- 
narian in the United States Army. There 
is in the military establishment no recogni- 
tion of the profession as a profession. The 
veterinarian is treated as a tradesman 
or a servant, which is a reflection upon our 
calling, and denotes an adherence to the 
old idea prevailing in ante-bellum and post- 
bellum days in the military walk of life that 
the men who attend to the stock are under- 
lings or understrappers like farriers or 
wagon-train masters. Again, the profession 
in the army service is not considered to 
be on the plane of equality with other pro- 
fessions in the service. In social life it is 
possible for the army veterinarian, from 
lack or official standing, to be subject of 
taunts, slights, or even insults—it is not 
required that he be received on a par with 
clergymen, physicians or dentists. The 
shadow under which the army veterinarian 
is placed forbids freedom and reflects on 
veterinarians in the highest stations in 


‘Washington or elsewhere, who, by infer- 


ence, are not to be considered the equals of 
any other professional men in the Govern- 
ment service. In other words, to use an 
honest phrase, it gives all official veteri- 
narians a black eye. 
Veterinarians also, because of this situ- 
ation, are looked upon askance in scientific 
bodies. .Because veterinarians are not con- 
sidered good enough to be commissioned 
officers, they cannot meet on terms’ of 
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equality with other professional men in 
scientific societies. There is a blot upon 
them that has not been removed. They 
are not considered truly professional men. 

This brings me closer to answering the 
question: What the almost immediate 
effect of the passage of the law would have 
on the profession as a whole. First, the 
depression will be gone. There will be 
removal of all these bars to our improve- 
ment that I have just been mentioning. 
The moral effect upon the whole profession 
will be supreme. There will be a moral 
uplift given the entire profession; a 
strengthening of the moral fiber; a gratifica- 
tion of pride. Our backs will straighten 
up: we will carry our heads as high as 
anybody, and this will react on our work. 
If we are as good as anybody we ought to do 
work as good as anybody. The social 
effect on the profession will be similarly 
great. There will be no tone of considera- 
tion in the voice of those who speak of our 
men in the government service. In any 
grade of social life we will not be received 
half-heartedly or with explanations. It will 
not be necessary to receive the veterinarian 
with hesitancy in case international courte- 
sies are to be extended to army and navy 
men from other ‘countries. It will be 
granted as something never to be questioned 
nor denied, that our profession is truly a 
profession and not to be hummed and hawed 
about. There will be no open or implied 
insults to us or to our dear ones—there will 
be no wounds penetrating the innermost 
recesses of the heart. This alone is worth 
the whole battle for passage of the law. 
For, if the army veterinariaa, as an army 
officer, is received and of rights must be 
permitted entrance into the best society, 
it follows that the door is unlocked for 
any worthy veterinarian and his family. 
The intellectual stimulation is an effect of 
the passage of the law much to be desired. 
A commission in the army for the vet- 
erinarian will be the sesame to all scientific 
societies. The commission is the equalizer 
of official dignity. The official capacity 
or standing of an army officer gives him 
entrée on terms of equality to all scientific 
or other societies where a play of talent 
is called for, on equal terms with any 
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other professional man. The day is coming 
when this will be true of the veterinarian. 
The passage of the army veterinary service 
law will help it along. It will mean an 
intellectual uplift to the whole profession. 
But the profession, as a whole, will 
derive benefits from the passage of this law 
in the future as well. The law, as it is 
planned, is not merely a time-server, some- 
thing to tickle our pride for the moment. 
It permits by evolution the working out of 
future benefits. The law calls for selection 
by rigorous examination of young veteri- 
narians to be officers of the army. The 
aim will be to get the choicest spirits, 
young men in the fore-front of veterinary 
advance. These men in time will be leaders 
in the profession of the future. Why should 
they not be? Are not young officers of the 
army sent abroad for special study and do 
they not come back and add lustre to their 
profession? Are not men of the profession 


in the military establishment lent to for- 
eign governments in order that they may 
make special investigations for them or to 
execute pieces of work? Is it too much to 


expect thac similar pleasures may come to 
officers of the army who are veterinarians? 
It may appear to some that these are the 
aberrations of a benighted intellect. But 
we are speaking of the future effects of the 
passage of this law on the veterinary pro- 
fession of America as a whole. The vet- 
erinarians of the army, as commissioned 
officers, when talent is recognized and en- 
couraged, can do great things for science, 
for their profession, for their country and 
its fame. 

6. The lesson of the accomplishments 
of the army medical corps through obtain- 
ment of proper official standing in the 
War Department. 

This, the last question asked me by the 
Editor, can best be answered under four 
headings: the force of example, what it 
may teach us; the army physician from 
1772 unto recent times; the obtainment of 
the proper official standing by the army 
medical corps and the results; prediction 
as to the possibilities for the veterinary 
profession in the army upon receiving 
proper official authority. 

(Continued next month.) 





Intestinal Diseases of Poultry 


By B. F. KAUPP, M. S., D. V. S., Spartanburg, South Carolina 
Commissioner of Public Health, Bacteriologist and Pathologist, Board of Health 


I. DIARRHEA—ENTERITIS—D ysENTERY 

The most devastating form of diarrhea 
in poultry is an infectious disease due to a 
bacterium and to a protozoon, and com- 
monly called “white diarrhea.” It affects 
chiefly chicks less than three weeks old and 
will be discussed in a special article. Under 
this head I shall discuss those bowel ail- 
ments not due to any one specific germ. 

A condition of mild diarrhea is chronic 
in many fowls throughout life. In these 
cases there are no symptoms of the disease 
other than the softness or fluid condition of 
the feces. Though this condition is prob- 
ably due to a mild form of indigestion and 
the birds may not thrive or fatten or lay 
as well as those not so affected, the con- 
dition is not serious and ordinarily the 
poultryman pays no attention to it. 
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Fig. 26 
Fig. 26. Bioop SMEAR 


From a case of fowl cholera, showing 
red blood cells, thrombocytes, mono- 
nuclear leucocytes, polymorphonu- 
clear neutrophiles me many of the 
polar staining germs of the disease, 
the Bacillus avisepticus. 


It is when the soft, pasty or liquid ex- 
crement has an offensive odor, and adheres 
to the feathers about the vent, staining 
them yellowish, greenish or brownish, that 
the matter becomes serious and interferes 
with the health of the bird. Young stock 
are much more susceptible to diarrhea from 
unfavorable conditions, of which the com- 
monest are improper food and cold, than 
are adult birds. 

When this reaction to external influences 
(cold) or when the irritation from indigesti- 
ble matter within the intestine becomes 


severe enough to set up an inflammation of 
the mucous lining of the small intestines it 
is termed enteritis, and when it extends to 
the large intestines it is called dysentery. 
In both conditions there is an increased 
thirst, loss of appetite, high fever and fluid 














Fig. 27 
Fig. 27. Photograph of a liver from a case 

of entero-hepatitis or blackhead. Weight 

452 grams or nearly one pound. Reduced 

in size. A. The yellowish-white necrotic 

areas. 
discharges, and in the latter the discharges 
are streaked with blood. 

Cause.—Mouldy, putrid, or too stimu- 
lating food, drinking water which contains 
much organic matter and hence filthy and 
putrid, and certain unfavorable atmospheric 
conditions to which the bird has been ex- 
posed, are contributing factors. 

Along with diarrhea due to these causes 
may be mentioned a like condition some- 
times caused by the presence, in the intesti- 
nal tract, of certain species of worms and 
of irritating foods. Exposure in damp 
coops, cold rains, or draughts often results 
in digestive derangements of this nature. 
A bird during moulting has poor protection 
against inclement weather, from lack of 
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feathers, and requires more care than at 
other times. 

Symptoms.—The _ plumage 
smooth, well-kept appearance; 


loses its 


the bird 


Fic. 28. *SecTion From “‘B” in Figure 27. (MaaGni- 


Friep 900 Times) 

A. Liver cells (cloudy swelling). B. liver cells under- 
going disintegration, necrosis. C. congested blood 
vessel. D. white blood cells, eosinophiles abundant 
in this disease. E. protozoa causing the disease. 


is depressed and not inclined to move 
about as much as usual; there may be 


Fig. 29. SecTion or THE Liver (From A Case OF BLACKHEAD) 
a. Protozoa causing the disease. b. a giant cell. 
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loss of appetite; the crop is full, digestion is 
slow; the cloaca is red and irritated; the 


Bioop Smear (From a Case 
OF BLACKHEAD) 

Showing intense eosinophilia. a. Red 
blood cells. b. eosinophiles. c. throm- 
bocytes. d. lymphocytes. e. mononu- 
clear leucocytes. 


Fig. 30. 


evacuations from the bowels are frequent, 
the discharges being fluid, offensive and 
varying in color from whitish-yellow to 
greenish. In later stages the evacuations 
are quite spasmodic and forcefully ejected 
(squirting), and the fluff and 
feathers near the vent are 
soiled with feces. The affect- 
ed bird gradually becomes 
weaker and there is a rise 
in temperature. The bird 
may eat little or nothing; 
thirst is extreme in some 
cases. The bird may die in 
two or three days or it may 
live for two or three weeks. 


Postmortem Findings.—In fatal 
cases the most noticeable altera- 
tions are in the intestinal tract 
and the liver. Upon opening the 
small intestines, areas of inflam- 
mation are noted and occasionally 
a small hemorrhage is found. 
Microscopic examination of 
stained sections from the vital 
organs (liver, kidneys, etc.) re- 
veals retrogressive changes; cloudy 
swelling being most marked. Fig. 
33 illustrates one of these cases. 


Treatment.—Give the same 
treatment as that given for 
blackhead in turkeys and 
for fowl cholera (see page 
264, the May issue, and 
page 317 in the June issue). 





INTESTINAL DISEASES OF POULTRY 


II. ENtTERO-HEPATITIS (BLACKHEAD) 
This is essentially a.disease of turkeys, 
among the young of which it is quickly 


Fig. 31. Section oF A KIDNEY 
From a turkey that had died of black- 


head. a. Cloudy swelling. b. area of 

focal necrosis. 
fatal. It has practically annihilated the 
turkey-raising industry in sections where 
it was formerly profitable and carried 
on extensively. Although the 
turkey is more susceptible 
to blackhead than any other 
bird, serious losses among 
chickens sometimes occur. 

Cause.— This disease is 
claimed by Dr. Theo. Smith 
of the Bureau of Animal 
Industry to be due to a 
protozoon (Ameba_ melea- 
grides), microscopic in size, 
which is found in the dis- 
eased areas in the ceca 
(blind pouches) and liver of 
affected birds, which are 
chiefly turkeys and rarely 
chickens. Others attribute the 
disease to a coccidium. 

Mode of spread.—As will be 
seen later the protozoon es- 
capes from ulcers in the ceca 
and passes out with the feces. Food 
or water contaminated with the excrements 








Fig. 32. 
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carry the disease germ to other birds. 
Chronic cases in older turkeys or chickens 
may keep the premises infected for a long 
time. These germs entering the liver and 
the mucous membrane lining the ceca, 
cause inflammation and degeneration. Us- 
ually the ceca become infected first and 
later the liver is invaded. 


Postmortem Findings.—Upon first opening the 
abdominal cavity one’s attention is attracted by the 
enlarged liver with areas of dead tissue (caseation 
necrosis). Fig. 27 shows a liver about three-fourths 
natural size weighing nearly one pound. 

The ceca (blind pouches), one or both, are 
noted to be enlarged, the enlargement is usually 
a short distance from the point. Upon opening 
the ceca, ulcers and areas of dead tissue (caseation 
necrosis) are observed in the mucous lining. There 
will also be noted a straw-colored fluid (edema) in 
the loose tissue about the heart. Fig. 28, taken 
from an area in the edge of the necrotic portion 
marked B, in Fig. 27, illustrates the condition. 
A illustrates the liver cells as they are first affected 
(cloudy swelling), B the cells farther along in the 
disease process in which it may be noted that the 
nucleus has disappeared and the cell is disintegrating 
(necrosis), C, the congested vessels (passive con- 
gestion), D, white blood cells (eosinophiles) referred 
to above. There may also be noted in these areas 
giant cells. Fig. 29 illustrates a giant cell. E, 
protozoa causing the disease. A like microscopic 
examination of sections from the kidneys indi- 
cates that poisonous products to have been taken 
up by the blood for in these sections we find de- 
generative changes (congestion, cloudy swelling 
and focal necrosis). Fig. 30 shows a microscopic 
field from a blood smear from a turkey affected by 
entero-hepatitis with the disease. It will be 


Fig. 32 
Cecum (Buinp Gut) or A TURKEY 
Showing ulceration caused by blackhead. 


noted that there is an intense eosinophilia. Fig. 31 
shows a field from a portion of the kidney, in a 
state of cloudy swelling and focal necrosis—evi- 
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dence of absorbed poisonous substance. Fig. 32 
shows one of the ceca with a small ulceration 
caused by the protozoa. 

Symptoms.—Entero-hepatitis is most 
common in turkeys between the ages of 
one month and one year, although I have 
seen the disease in birds that were much 
older. Several outbreaks have been studied 
in this laboratory. Only one case was 
found in the hen. It has been reported in 
the peacock. 

The symptoms are not manifest till the 
disease has progressed to a considerable 














Fig. 33 
HeMORRHAGic ENTERITIS OF A HEN 
(Natural size.) 


Fic. 33. 

A. Small hemorrhages. 
extent. The bird is first noticed to be 
dull, later the wings and tail may droop; 
the feathers become ruffled and the bird 
sits around much of the time; diarrhea 
supervenes, the discharge being of a 
greenish-yellow color; there is loss of appe- 
tite; the bird grows gradually weaker and 
usually dies in from three to ten days after 
the first symptoms of the disease become 
noticeable. In the cases that run longer 
the bird becomes emaciated. A_ blood 
examination shows eosinophilia to be pres- 


Se 
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ent. The head may or may not turn pur- 
ple. From the cases in which the head 
turns purple the disease gets its name— 
blackhead. 

Report of a Case. of Blackhead 


Of eleven turkeys of the flock six had died. 
One of the turkeys was brought to the laboratory 
for further study. ‘The turkey’s head was purple; 
there was a loss of appetite; a diarrhea was present 
and the discharge was yellowish-green in color. A 
blood study showed the following: Hemoglobin, 
seventy-three percent; ‘erythrocytes, 2,000,000; 
leukocytes, 73,000. Differential count: eosin- 
ophiles, 86 percent; neutrophiles, one percent; 
lymphocytes, eleven percent; mononuclears, one 
percent; mast cells, one percent. The bird died 
and an autopsy was held. The following is a sum- 
mary of the findings: 

Necrotic areas in the liver measuring up to four 
centimeter (about one and one-half inches) in 
diameter and of a yellowish-green color. Weight of 
the liver 452 grams. 

Ulceration of one cecum four centimeter (about 
one and one-half inches) from the cecal end and 
extending three centimeter in length. The outer 
surfaces of the ceca showed yellowish green colora- 
tion. ‘There was edema in the pericardial region. 


Treatment.—Thorough cleaning of hen 
house and yard, followed by careful dis- 
infection; care as to feeding and watering, 
and intestinal antiseptics are indicated as 
recommended for fowl cholera. The fol- 
lowing tablets gave the best results in our 
experiments: 

Sodium sulphocarbolate. ..1 part 
Calcium sulphocarbolate . .1 part 
Zinc sulphocarbolate 2 parts 

Dissolve one tablet in each quart of 
water. This solution can be given as 
drink or used to mix soft feed. 


Report of an Outbreak of Entero-Hepatitis 


Treated with Sulphocarbolates Compound 


The owner of a flock of turkeys in which a num- 
ber were affected with blackhead reported to the 
author on the use of the sulphocarbolates compound 
as follows: i 

“Some of these turkeys were too sick to eat, in 
these cases a small piece of the tablet one-half 
the size of a sweet pea was dissolved and given twice 
a day. Nearly all of the birds so treated _re- 
covered.” 

From work done in this laboratory and from the 
foregoing report and similar reports from other 
sources, the author is lead to believe that a bird 
may recover if properly medicated, even after some 
degree of damage is done to the liver by the disease. 
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Twenty-Thousand-Dollar Loss of Animals 
for Each Veterinarian 


CCORDING to a report of.the Secre- 

tary of Agriculture, the loss of animals 
in the United States from disease and 
exposure last year was in round numbers 
six and one-half million swine, two and 
one-half million sheep, two million cattle 
and one-half million horses and mules. 
The monetary loss is placed at two hundred 
million dollars. 

Assuming the number of veterinarians 
in the United States engaged in practice 
to be 10,000 (a high estimate), we get the 
following: for each veterinarian in the 
country there was lost during the year fifty 
horses and mules and more than 1100 food- 
producing animals, representing an aver- 
age total loss to the clientele of each vet- 
erinarian in excess of twenty thousand 
dollars. 

Certainly no treatment, however skillful, 
or care however good will entirely prevent 
the loss of animals from disease and of 
course lack of proper veterinary attention 
cannot be charged with that part of the 
above-mentioned loss which was due to 
exposure, nevertheless a large proportion 
of this $20,000 loss per veterinarian must 
have been due to infectious diseases or 
to injudicious feeding or care, and was 
therefore preventable. 


The point to the whole matter being 
there is yet a vast amount of work for vet- 
erinarians to do and the day is not yet 
in sight when they will be numerous enough 
to adequately guard the livestock interests 
of the country. 

Federal and state appropriations for the 
investigation, prevention, quarantine and 
eradication of livestock diseases, while 
much is being accomplished, are yet woe- 
fully inadequate. The loss from hog chol- 
era during the past twelve months reached 
the enormous total of $66,000,000, yet 
Congress grudgingly appropriated only a 
few thousand dollars to deal with the 
situation. The whole loss to the country 
from tick fever has been placed at $100,- 
000,000 per year, and will probably con- 
tinue near this figure, for a time at least, 
when one-twentieth of this amount properly 
expended would eradicate the disease and 
open up the greatest stock-raising section 
in the United States. 

These enormous livestock losses effect 
veterinarians almost as greatly as they do 
the owners of the stock; first as practi- 
tioners by impoverishing their clients and 
lessening their ability to pay for veterinary 
services, and again as consumers by in- 
creasing very materially the cost of living. 
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Good business as well as good citizenship 
demand of every veterinarian his utmost 
effort to the end that unnecessary losses 
of livestock may be reduced to the mini- 
mum. 


REQUIREMENT OF PATRIOTISM AND 
LOYALTY 


There is given in this issue a very com- 
prehensive review of the matter of army 
veterinary service legislation. This is a 
subject on which veterinarians must not 
allow their ardor to cool. There has been 
too much of a disposition to say ‘“What’s 
the use,” of a tendency to “leave the matter 
to the army veterinarians themselves,” 
since our successive defeats at the hands of 
the National Legislature. 

Army veterinary service is the concern 
of the whole profession—a necessity for 
the Army, and only incidentally is it bene- 
ficial to the veterinarians now in the mili- 
tary service. The article by Doctor Steele 
will broaden the view of many on this 
subject. Read it. Loyalty to the best 
interests of the profession demands the 
continued support of the Army Veterinary 
Bill, H. R. 4541, patriotism compels it. 
Redouble your efforts of a year ago and 
victory is certain. Write Dr. W. Horace 
Hoskins, 3452 Ludlow Street, Philadelphia, 
today, for information as to how you can 
most effectively aid in securing the passage 
of this bill. 


DANGER FROM TYPHOID 


In a recently published article by Dr. 
McLaughlin of the United States public 
health service are found some interesting 
facts on the subject of typhoid fever. In 
this article it is stated that there is two 
and one-half times as much typhoid fever 
in the United States in proportion to popu- 
lation as there is plague in India. 
were more deaths by eight times from 
typhoid in the United States in two years 
than there were from cholera in Italy in 
the same years of the great cholera epi- 
demic. In this country we have nearly 
four times as many deaths from typhoid 
among a given number of American citi- 


There | 
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zens as among the peoples of crowded 
Europe. Every year 20 people out of 
every 100,000 of our population die of 
typhoid. The suggested remedy is simple. 
The author says that a pure water supply 
would annihilate typhoid almost instantly. 
If all our cities were to have a pure water 
supply it would result in a typhoid mortality 
of fewer than 10 deaths per 100,000 popu- 
lation per annum. This would mean a 
saving of 15,000 lives from typhoid alone, 
or 150,000 cases. 

The cost of pure water in any community 
ought not be prohibitive, as the most 
expensive system of water purification 
costs less per capita than the average 
citizen pays for ice or telephone. Some of 
our cities are getting pure water from long 
distances at great cost. For example, 
Los Angeles has gone 250 miles to the east 
for her water supply, and New York City 
is to get hers from the Catskills, 100 miles 
to the north. 

The water in villages and on farms is 
notoriously worse as regards typhoid con- 
tamination than the water of cities. Many 
practicing veterinarians must in the course 
of their work use water of doubtful purity, 
and as a remedy should resort to prophy- 
lactic injections of typhoid bacterin, of 
which reports continue to speak in the 
highest praise. 

In the United States Army typhoid 
prophylaxis by means of the bacterin, 
no longer an experiment, is a routine 
measure where the danger is considered 
great. The drawbacks to the use of the 
bacterin are almost nil; the immunity to 
typhoid lasts three years or longer. Take 
the treatment. . 


BICHLORIDE NOT A NECESSITY 


The recent death of a prominent Georgia 
banker from swallowing tablets of mercuric 
chloride by mistake, supposing them to be 
aspirin, and a death in Chicago from a 
similar mistake, followed immediately by 
two suicides in this city and one in Omaha 
where this same agent of destruction was 
used, has called attention forcibly to the 
danger in the common use of any antiseptic 
so deadly as mercuric chloride. 
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Perhaps no other class of men have 
occasion to employ antiseptics as frequently 
as veterinarians, on whom this example 
should not be lost. It is not necessary to 
resort to mercuric chloride, carbolic acid 
or other violent poisons in order to secure 
effective antisepsis. Through the care- 
lessness of an attendant such poisons may 
result in the loss of a valuable animal, or 
the attendant himself, or some member of 
the family, or of the veterinarian’s own 
family, or, as a matter of fact, the veteri- 
narian himself may be poisoned. If liquid 
antiseptics are used, less toxic ones than 
carbolic acid should be chosen, if tablets 
are more convenient chinosol possesses all 
the desirable antiseptic properties of the 
deadly mercury salt and is free from its 
poisonous qualities. 


MUNICIPAL MEAT INSPECTION SUC- 
CESSFULLY ESTABLISHED 


The series of articles, entitled “U. S. 
Inspected and Passed,” by Mrs. Caroline 
Bartlette Crane, which began in the 
March number of Pearson’s Magazine, 
is concluded in the current issue. The 
first of these articles was discussed ,a 
length in the April number of VETERINARY 
MEDICINE (page 212) and subsequent in- 
stallments have not lessened in interest 
for veterinarians, thousands of whom have 
doubtless read Pearson’s as never before. 

As previously mentioned, the articles 
constitute a comprehensive criticism of our 
Federal meat inspection and a severe 
arraignment of former Secretary of Agri- 
culture Wilson and Chief Melvin of the 
B. A. I., for their part in the alleged lower- 
ing of the standard of inspection and 
changes of the regulations governing the 
inspection to give great advantage to the 
packers to the detriment of meat producers 
and danger to meat consumers. 

The discussion is one that grips the at- 
tention and holds it from its beginning to 
the end and cannot fail to impress the 
reader with the importance of the subject; 
but it is the reference to municipal meat 
inspection in the closing paragraphs of the 
fifth article that the veterinarian has the 
greatest direct interest. If these isolated 


cases mentioned can and do make a success 
of municipal meat inspection, hundreds 
and even thousands of other cities can do 
likewise, to the very great increase of the 
opportunities for veterinarians to serve 
their communities in the capacity of food 
inspectors. The discussion of municipal 
inspection follows: 

“Tt is obvious that real meat inspection 
can mean nothing less than careful veteri- 
nary examination of each animal both 
during life and after slaughter, and that 
the expense of having an inspector for 
this purpose at each of the many little 
slaughterhouses which are usually found 
in and around our cities would be alto- 
gether too great to be considered. Fur- 
thermore, the expense of proper slaughter- 
house construction, water supply, drainage 
and equipment is too great to hope to get 
all of these numerous small butchers to 
comply with municipal ordinances for sani- 
tation. 

“The obvious remedy for all this is the 
union abattoir under municipal ownership 
or control. Many European cities operate 
such abattoirs with marked success. 

“The failure of American cities to meet 
and solve this problem as European cities 
have done is responsible for many deplora- 
ble results. First among these is the fact 
that the local meat supply of thousands 
of cities, large and small, is practically 
without control. Even where there is a 
so-called meat inspection, it is often nothing 
but market inspection. Any kind of a 
butcher may slaughter any condition of 
animal in any filthy shack, remove the evi- 
dence of disease and dispose of the carcass 
in any market he can find within the State 
with but small danger of detection and 
prosecution under the general pure food 
law of the State. And it must be borne in 
mind that neither the Federal Meat In- 
spection Act nor the Federal Pure Food 
and Drugs Act have any jurisdiction ex- 
cept over commodities shipped from one 
state to another. They are “interstate 
commerce”’ laws solely. 

“The Department of Agriculture esti- 
mates that of the meat supply of the 
country twenty percent is without any fea- 
tures of control; twenty percent is sub- 
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jected to more or less efficient local in- 
spection, and sixty percent is Federally 
inspected. 

“Eleven years ago when I discovered such 
a lack of control as I have described in the 
slaughterhouses around about my own city 
and other cities in my state, I began to 
look for a remedy through local meat in- 
spection, and, pending this, I advised 
everybody to eat only Federally inspected 
meat, in which I had entire faith at that 
time. Even now I should unhesitatingly 
say that any inspection is better than no 
inspection. .I do not doubt that the worst 
animals of all are killed at uninspected 
local slaughterhouses operated by the more 
ignorant or unscrupulous butchers. It was 
to remedy such conditions that municipal 
abattoirs were long established in other 
countries. It cannot be too strongly em- 
phasized that here is a problem which 
insistently demands the municipal abattoir 
even were Federal meat inspection ideal 
unless we wish to see the independent local 
butcher made an extinct species, and to 
deliver ourselves once and for all into 
the hands of a meat trust. But the 
proved fact is that, no matter how subser- 
vient we are prepared to be nor how much 
we will consent to pay, “U. S. Inspected 
and Passed” is no trustworthy guarantee— 
in America. This fact once generally 
known, the necessity for municipal control 
of meats must appeal more powerfully than 
ever to such cities as have developed a 
conscience about their food supply. 

Nor are we without most encouraging 
examples in this country of the union 
abattoir giving a strict control of the local 
meat supply under standards and practices 
of inspection which are already much su- 
perior to those of the Federal Govern- 
ment. And it is obvious that, once given 
the machinery of inspection, standards can 
be elevated by the same process of public 
education which is continually elevating 
municipal milk inspection. 

“Even as long ago as 1902; in searching 
for examples for my guidance in Michigan, 
I learned of a few successful union abat- 
toirs under municipal control. In the 
North, Boston offered the one important 
example, having concentrated all her 
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slaughtering into one large establishment, 
privately owned but municipally con- 
trolled, as long ago as 1878. However, by 
far the most significant and notable suc- 
cess which I discovered was in the union 
abattoir in Montgomery, Alabama.* The 
city is indebted to Professor C. A. Cary, 
Dean of the Veterinary College of the 
State Polytechnic Institute at Auburn, 
Alabama, for founding its remarkable meat 
inspection service, and I was indebted to 
him and to Dr. Chilton Thorington, city 
health officer at the time of my early 
investigations, for much information and 
assistance. About a year ago, while mak- 
ing a sanitary survey of Montgomery, I 
found this union abattoir to be a notable 
health asset to a city which deserves praise 
for the general excellence of its health 
administration. A well-built and _ well- 
equipped abattoir, with fine refrigerating 
rooms, is operated under strict municipal 
control through the Department of Health. 
All slaughtering (which used to be done 
in numerous ill-equipped and uninspected 
places around about the city) is now con- 
centrated in this one modern abattoir. 
This reform was not accomplished by edict. 
Montgomery sinply passed a strict meat 
inspection ordinance, one requirement being 
that all slaughtering must be done in houses 
properly constructed and equipped and 
maintained in a strictly sanitary condi- 
tion. The union abattoir was the obvious 
solution. It was seen also to offer a good 
business opportunity. A stock company 
(none of them butchers) was formed and 
an abattoir was erected with daily capacity 
for seventy-five beeves and other animals 
in proportion. The fees for slaughtering, 
fixed by city ordinance, are so low that 
no butcher could himself do the work so 
cheaply in a separate establishment. The 
concern has always paid a fair profit to the 
stockholders. 

“The inspection service maintained at 
Montgomery is greatly superior, both in 
standards and practice, to that of the 
Federal Government. For example, a strict 
ante-mortem inspection is made of every 
live animal, and in suspicious cases tem- 
~ *Nashville has a union abattoir and a good system of inspec- 


tion. Atlanta confines all slaughtering to three municipally 
controlled and inspected houses. 
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peratures are taken and the animal is kept 
under observation. A magnifying glass is 
used, according to the German method, in 
searching for young tubercles and other 
suspicious lesions. While Montgomery 
claims to use Federal standards, the Com- 
missioner of Health told me that they were 
the regular published standards, and that 
he had never known of the existence of 
the “Service Announcements.” He said 
that they never passed livers, tongues or 
other organs from which tumors, ulcers, 
suppurating sores, etc., had been cut out, 
nor would they pass any part of the carcass 
of an animal that was suffering from can- 
cer. (I have received these same assur- 
ances from the health authorities in Phila- 
delphia, San Francisco, and several other 
cities.) 

“Montgomery inspection has other points 
of marked superiority over Federal meat 
inspection. Montgomery systematically in- 
spects all pork carcasses for trichine. 
This work has been carried on since the 
foundation of the service in 1896. So far 
as I have been able to ascertain, it is the 
only city in which this highly important 
health work is done, and the Federal 
Govermnent has never done it except in 
the case of pork exported to foreign 
countries. 

“Another marked preeminence of Mont- 
gomery regulations over Federal regula- 
tions lies in the inspection of all country 
dressed meats. All such carcasses must be 
brought with head, tongue and all internal 
organs (except intestines) in their natural 
connection, to a central office for inspec- 
tion and stamping before they can be of- 
fered for sale in the city. The difficulty 
of slaughtering in this fashion tends to 
bring these animals to the union abattoir 


for slaughter where they can be given the ~ 


needful ante-mortem inspection. 

“All Federally inspected meats are re- 
inspected for decomposition and for evi- 
dence of disease before they can be offered 
for sale in Montgomery. A small fee is 
collected. This feature of inspection has 
resulted. in a marked diminution of the 
amount of unsound (decomposed or tainted) 
meat shipped in from northern packing 
houses. The union abattoir in Mont- 


gomery is an unqualified success. Even 
the butchers who fought inspection and 
‘interference with their business’ gen- 
erally, admit an enormous advantage to 
themselves as well as to the city. It ap- 
pears that the pioneer work of Montgomery 
has done much for this important move- 
ment in the South. It is my hope that 
Montgomery will further prove her leader- 
ship by adopting the system of classifica- 
tion of meats which gives one class from 
animals free from all disease. 

“To Paris,* Texas, a city of but 15,000 
inhabitants, apparently belongs the dis- 
tinction of being the first municipality in 
the United States to make a bond issue and 
build an abattoir of its own. This plant 
which, from pictures and descriptions, 
seems to be in nearly all respects a model, 
was built in 1909 and cost $10,000. 
Butchers were not compelled to use it. 
They had their alternative of putting a 
great deal of money into their own plants 
to bring them up to municipal standard. 
Of course they chose the advantages of- 
fered by the municipal plant. 

“The city of Paris, Texas, does not pur- 
chase any animals or sell any meat, but 
slaughters under proper sanitary arrange- 
ments such animals as the local butchers 
or other persons bring; performs veterinary 
inspection, both before and after slaughter; 
stamps good meat and destroys bad; al- 
lows meat to be kept in the chilling room 
for five Yays and delivers it on the hook 
in the dealer’s market at the following 
prices established at a rate to make the 
abattoir self-supporting: $1.25 each beef; 
seventy-five cents each calf, hog, sheep or 
goat. Mayor E. H. McCuistion, who is 
responsible for this most interesting and 
successful experiment in Paris, says: 

“We have demonstrated to the satisfac- 
tion of every local butcher that we can 
hang a carcass upon the hook in his shop 
cheaper than he can, and further that 
there is no sort of legitimate comparison 
between our system and the old one he 
formerly employed.” ‘ 

“Already the good example of little 
Paris is proving contagious. Beaumont, 

*See “Municipal Meat Inspection,” page 265, May issue 


of VETERINARY MEDICINE, by Dr. F. G. Cook, chief meat 
inspector. 
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in the same state, has issued bonds for 
$11,550 to build a municipal abattoir and 
has awarded the contract. Charleston, 
S. C., has completed recently a thirty 
thousand dollar municipal abattoir. Val- 
dosta, Georgia, is reported to have made 
a bond issue of $16,000 for the same pur- 
pose. Austin, Texas; Chattanooga, Ten- 
nessee; Frankfort, Kentucky; Columbia, 
South Carolina; Hattiesburg, Mississippi, 
and in the north, Syracuse and Ogdensburg, 
New York; Pittsburgh, Pennsylvania; 
Columbus, Ohio; Grand Rapids, Michigan, 
and Des Moines, Iowa, are among the 
cities in which the project of a municipally 
owned, as well as municipally controlled 
abattoir, is taking definite shape. 

“Philadelphia, with her 116 local 
slaughterhouses inside the city limits, and 
no control of those outside, is seriously 
discussing the establishment of four munici- 
pal abattoirs. New York City is struggling 
to control her local meat problem with a 
drastic new ordinance. I believe it will 
be found that the only solution is concen- 
tration of slaughter in a few municipally 
controlled abattoirs under constant super- 
vision. 

“North Yakima, Washington, is an 
extraordinarily progressive little city of 
about 15,000 with commission government, 
which has put itself distinctly on the map 
by its advanced standards of health legisla- 
tion. Last June there was inaugurated a 
system of meat inspection at two private 
abattoirs designated as “official” after they 
had made extensive and expensive altera- 
tions to meet municipal requirements, and 
furnished bonds. Two inspectors are em- 
ployed at salaries of $150 and $100 a 
month respectively. 

“A particularly significant thing about 
the North Yakima experiment is that it 
is arising in a city which has announced 
very decided notions about assisting and 
directing evolution in the matter of the 
meat supply. North Yakima believes that 
there is no sense in shipping the cattle on 
western ranges and farms a thousand miles 
or more east for slaughter, with the costs 
of shipping, of feeding, of shrinkage, of 
loss from ‘accidents and deaths, all taken 
out of the producer. She proposes to 
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promote independent slaughtering plants 
in the state of Washington to supply the 
needs of the people and. at the same time 
to build up a business highly profitable to 
the community, and give much needed 
encouragement to the waning livestock 
industry in that section of the country. | 
“Tn a good number of cities—large and 
small—there are well-equipped abattoirs 
already in existence which could be munici- 
palized after the manner of North Yakima. 
This is the plan most favorably discussed 
in Pittsburgh at the present time. A cer- 
tain city of about 70,000 in Pennsylvania 
has two really model private abattoirs. 
Yet in one of these a regular business is 
made of buying up and slaughtering cheap, 
worn-out and diseased animals, even from 
beyond the state line, because neither 
city ordinance, Pennsylvania law nor Fed- 
eral regulation undertake to prevent it.” 
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Farm Poultry House Construction.— 
By H. L. Kempster, Missouri Agricultural 
Experiment Station, Columbia, Missouri. 
This bulletin of eighty-nine pages, pro- 
fusely illustrated by drawings and _half- 
tones, is essentially a description of the 
poultry buildings at the Missouri Experi- 
ment Station. It is of interest only to 
poultry raisers of whom there are not a 
few among veterinarians. 


Fate of Tubercle Bacilli Outside 
the Animal Body.—By Chas. F. Briscoe, 
Instructor in Botany, University of Illinois, 
Urbana. It was found that tubercle ba- 
cilli were destroyed when exposed in thin 
smears to direct sunlight in less than six 
minutes and when exposed to dessication 
in the dark in less than four days. The 
bacilli lived in a two-inch layer of manure 
in the pasture for two months, buried in 
garden soil they were dead on the two hun- 
dred and thirtieth day. In the body of a 
guinea pig that had been buried they were 
dead on the ninety-ninth day. The germs 
are said to have been alive at the end of.a 
year in running water, and in butter that 
was kept ten months in cold storage. 
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Tuberculosis in the University Dairy 
Herd.—By Cassius C.. Hayden, Illinois 
Experiment Station, Bulletin No. 162, 
‘Urbana. The results obtained from the 
tuberculin test, as detailed in this bulletin, 
are somewhat unusual. The bulletin does 
not say that the test was made by a vet- 
erinarian and possibly it was not, and this 
may account forthe fact that the per- 
centage of errors was very large, approxi- 
mating twenty percent, in a herd of which 
fifty percent were tuberculous. 

In any case, very few, having had ex- 
perience with tuberculin, will agree with 
the following statement, which occurs in 
the bulletin: “It is possible for animals 
that are too badly diseased to react to the 
test, to be in apparently good health.” 

Preventive vaccination was attempted 
in this herd, but was not successful, and 
showed, moreover, that in this method 
“there is real danger of causing the dis- 
ease.” 

The bulletin contains numerous illus- 
trations of cows, apparently in good 
health, but which were found upon slaughter 
to have tuberculosis. 

Wisconsin Agricultural Experiment 
Station.—Report of the Director, H. L. 
Russell, Madison. From this report we 
learn that the University has been and is 
still laboring with the problem of contagious 
abortion in Wisconsin, and has made con- 
siderable progress in the diagnosis of this 
disease; that antihog-cholera serum is 
made in large quantities by the Veterinary 
Department and distributed throughout 
the state, and that during the year over 
65,000 doses of tuberculin has been manu- 
factured by the University and distributed 
to the farmers of the state. During the 
past six years 353,611 Wisconsin cattle have 
been given the tuberculin test under the 
direction of the Wisconsin Live Stock 
Sanitary Board. 

The Life History of Habronema 
Musce.—By B. H. Ransom, Ph. D., 
United States Department of Agriculture, 
Bureau of Animal Industry, Bulletin No. 
163. This bulletin describes a nematode 
parasite of the horse, which exists in larval 
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form in the common house fly (musca do- 
mestica) and is transmitted by it to the 
horse. The bulletin is an interesting con- 
tribution to veterinary parasitology, which 
is receiving an unusual amount of attention 
at this time. 


BOOK REVIEWS 


The Animal Doctor.— By Harold 
Leeney, M. R. C. V. S. This is a work 
perhaps intended for both veterinarians 
and stockmen. In an effort to render it 
intelligible to the latter, much of an ele- 
mental nature to the former has been in- 
cluded, yet every discussion contains at 
least some information that will be new to 
veterinary readers less experienced than 
the author, who has been thirty-six years in 
the profession and who combines with 
keen powers of observation a facility of 
expression which renders the work one 
of the most readable of its kind. 

In addition to the discussion of all dis- 
eases incident to farm animals the work 
contains a large number of formule for 
common remedies, tables of weights and 
measures, poisons and antidotes, etc. 

Cloth bound, 500 pages, price $5.00. 
Published by W. R. Jenkins, New York. 


Wayside Experiences.—By C. Elton 
Blanchard, M. D., author of “Letters of 
Doctor Betterman,” “Nut Cracker and 
Other Human Ape Fables,” etc., etc. This 
book consists of a dozen tales from real 
life gathered from the author’s diversified 
experiences. They are interesting and in- 
structive all, and will be read and reread 
during many a leisure hour. Their scope 
is wide as is indicated by the titles of the 
stories, which are: Dr. Jones’ Farm for 
The Price He Paid; 
The Confession of a Second Wife; Dr. 
Zury’s Marvelous Cure; Mrs. King’s 
Boarding House; Sowing and Reaping 
Wild Oats; Bessie Tompkins’ Test; The 
Biophoretic Healer; Susan Hillis—Theoret- 
ical Mother; Joel Rigby’s Monument; and 
How and Why I Failed as a Wife. Cloth 
bound, 246 pages, price $1.25 net. Pub- 
lished by the Physicians’ Drug News, 
Newark, N. J. 
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THE use of salt solution in the produc- 
tion of hyperimmune serum against hog 
cholera. By W. S. Robbins (Report of 
Michigan Agricultural Experiment Sta- 
tion, 1912, pp. 151-178).—When manu- 
facturing antihog-cholera serum by the 
Dorset-Niles subcutaneous method, the 
virus pigs are destroyed for their blood 
and the blood thus obtained is only sufficient 
to hyperimmunize one pig of the same size 
as the virus pig. As this is a very ex- 
pensive process, an attempt was made to 
reduce the cost of producing the serum by 
employing the principle set down by R. A. 
Craig and H. H. Madaus. Experiments 
were run parallel with the Dorset-Niles 
method. For the purpose 56 virus pigs 
were injected with 0.75 to 0.85 percent 
salt solution at 37.5° C. in amounts varying 
from 20 to 45 Cc. per pound of body 
weight. The time in which the solution 
was allowed to remain in the abdomen 
varied and ranged between three to fourteen 
hours. With the virulent salt solution 
taken from the abdomen forty-three pigs 
were hyperimmunized, giving subcutaneous 
injections in amounts varying from 10 to 
20 Cc. per pound of body weight. The 
data reported in tabular form may be 
summarized as follows: 

The virulence of salt solution injected 
into the abdominal cavity of virus pigs 
varies greatly with amount of injection as 
well as time in which it is allowed to remain 
in abdominal cavity. The percentage of 
injected solution recovered varies greatly 
with size and age of pig as well as with 
time left remain in abdominal cavity. 
“Salt solution injected into the abdominal 
cavity of virus pigs in amounts not ex- 
ceeding 30 Cc. per pound of body weight 


and allowed to remain not less than five 
hours, or for a longer time, was found to be 
efficient in hyperimmunizing animals. Since 
completing this experiment [about 100], 
pigs were hyperimmunized, using six-hour, 
30 Cc. virulent saline solution, together 
with virus blood, and, all have produced 
very potent sera.” The results look sug- 
gestive of a considerable saving in the cost 
of manufacturing serum. 


CUTANEOUS medication with creosote. 
R. P. Jones (Veterinary Record, 1912, Vol. 
23, No. 1268, pp. 232-233).—A description 
of three cases of mange in horses, which 
were successfully treated by local applica- 
tions of a mixture consisting of one part 
of creosote and eight parts of linseed oil. 
Five days following the treatment the 
horses were normal. 


THE examination of the blood of animals 
for detecting glanders. Dr. Neverman 
(Berlin, Tierarztl. Wochenschr., 1913, Vol. 
29, No. 1, pp. 8-10).—The blood from 1532 
horses was examined for glanders, and as the 
result 181 were condemned as having the 
disease. Of the condemned horses 144 
on autopsy were found to be glandered. 
Thirty-seven of the 181 animals, however, 
were not condemned on the basis of the 
agglutination and complement fixation tests 
but seven of these were positively glandered. 

On the basis of the blood tests, 144 horses 
were condemned, and 137 of them were 
found to have glanders on autopsy. A 
detailed description of the individual blood 
tests and a comparison with the findings of 
previous years are given in the original. 

Where an animal has an agglutination 
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value of 1000 and a negative complement 
fixation reaction, it is considered sound. 

AN OUTBREAK of an acute disease in 
adult fowls, due to Bact. Pullorum. F. S. 
Jones (Journ. Med. Research, 1913, Vol. 
27, No. 4).—From studying this outbreak 
certain conclusions are drawn: 

(1) That Bact. pullorum under certain 
conditions seems to be pathogenic for 
adult hens. 

(2) The disease was produced by the 
feeding of incubated eggs that contained 
Bact. pullorum. 

(3) The disease is a true speticemia, 
having a somewhat constant group of 
lesions. 

(4) The lesions usually found were mi- 
nute necrotic foci in the liver, spleen, and 
pancreas, and larger necrotic nodules in 
the heart muscle. The presence of a 
fibrinous exudate on the capsule of the 
liver and spleen and on the pericardium 
and heart was a somewhat constant lesion. 


THE value of the macroscopic agglutina- 
tion test in detecting fowls that are harbor- 
ing Bact. pullorum. F. S. Jones (Journ. 
Med. Research, 1913, Vol. 27, No. 4).—It 
is shown that the macroscopic agglutina- 
tion test is of great value in detecting fowls 
that are harboring Bact. pullorum in their 
ovaries, and the practicability of the test 
rests on the value of the fowls. 

The lower serum dilutions (1 to 50, 1 to 
100, 1 to 200) are recommended for practi- 
cal purposes. 

The blood serum of all infected fowls 
agglutinated at a dilution of 1 to 100. 
The serum of 91 percent agglutinated at a 
dilution of 1 to 200, and 82.3 percent ag- 
glutinated at a dilution of 1 to 500. Cer- 
tain individuals gave a positive reaction 
with serum dilutions of 1 to 800, 1 to 1000, 
1 to 1500, and 1 to 2000. 

The best results were obtained with a 
test fluid made from several freshly isolated 
strains of Bact. pullorum. 

The ovaries of fowls harboring Bact. 
pullorum are not always pathological. In 
seventy-five percent of the spreaders, the 
ovary was found to be cystic. In the re- 
mainder the organ was apparently normal. 
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Bact. pullorum is easily recovered from 
the cystic ovary. In fowls that have 
agglutinated, but fail to reveal any marked 
pathological changes in the ovary, the 
following technic is recommended: The 
ovary is removed, using aseptic precautions, 
to a sterile Petri dish. It is then cut into 
several small pieces. The pieces are 
crushed with a sterile spatula and dropped 
into tubes of sterile bouillon. The tubes 
are allowed to incubate twenty-four hours 
at 37.5° C. From this suspension pure 
cultures may be obtained either by the 
plate method or the inoculation of slant- 
agar tubes. 

A stupy of experimental poisoning with 
chloral hydrate with reference to its effects 
on the liver and kidney. J. G. Hopkins 
(Amer. Journ. of Obstetrics, 1912, Vol. 65, 
No. 4, p. 560).—The tests which were 
made on dogs showed that chloral hydrate 
poisoning produces a fatty degeneration of 
the liver, but no necrosis such as is pro- 
duced by chloroform. 

The kidneys show no histologic changes, 
but the nitrogen excretion in the urine is 
increased. 

INVESTIGATIONS in regard to Narcotin 
and Papaverin. R. Wilkens Deutsch. 
Tierarztl. Wochenschr. 1912, Vol. 20, No. 
14, pp. 209-211).—This is a comparative 
study of the action of these alkaloids made 
on dogs. Narcotin was found relatively 
less toxic than papaverin in small doses. 
A dose of 0.8 Gm. (grs. 12) per kilogram 
2.2 Ibs.) of body weight only produces a 
slight reduction in the pulse rate, but in 
larger quantities it is a pronounced tetanic. 

Papaverin in small doses induces sleep 
and in large doses spasm. The sleep is 
light and is accompannied by restlessness. 

MassaGE and its action upon the 
stomachs of the Carnivora. F. Leuffen 
(Inaug. Dissertation Giessen).—The experi- 
ments were conducted with a nine-year-old 
cow, a three-year-old dehorned goat, and a 
three-year-old castrated male sheep. Dur- 
ing the experimental period the animals 
received a ration of the same kind. The 
mode of observation with the cow was the 
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usual one, namely, inspection auscultation, 
and palpation. The goat and sheep were 
examined only by auscultation and in this 
the Binet-Membrane stethoscope was em- 
ployed. 

At the outset the normal rate of move- 
ment of the paunch of each animal was 
ascertained and then the effect of massage 
on the motor activity of the same was 
noted. 

The methods employed were three, 
namely, dry rubbing, rubbing with spirits 
of camphor and kneading. 

The rate and intensity of the movement 
were found to vary with the amount of 
food present in the stomach. 

When food is being taken and directly 
after the rate is highest. The accompany- 
ing sound is most intense at this time. 

Observations (five-minute periods) 
showed that the movement rate of the 
paunch varied throughout the day. With 
the cow it varied from 9-14, in the goat 7-12 
and the sheep 9-12. 

Auscultation was found to be the most 
certain method for noting the movement 
of the paunch. 

The motor capacity of the paunch can 
be increased materially by rubbing and 
kneading and the best results were obtained 
with the empty stomach. Continuous 
kneading for 5 to 10 minutes for the cow, 
ten minutes continuous rubbing for the 
goat and sheep gave the highest rates. 

Rubbing with spirits of camphor is 
preferred (by the animals) to the dry 
method. Camphor spirits had no effect on 
the motor activity. 

FILARIOSES in horses. D. Wirth 
(Zeitschr. f. Infektionskr. etc. d Haustiere. 
1912, Vol. 12, pp. 295-298).—Two further 
cases making four in all are now reported 
in which microfilaria were noted in the 
blood of horses. Probably the embryos of 
the Filaria papillosa are concerned here. 
Treatment with atoxyl yielded uncertain 
results. 

INVESTIGATIONS in regard to streptococcic 
mastitis and the differentiation of the 
streptococci from saproplytes streptococci. 
A. Gminder (Zentralbl. f. Bakt. u. Parisi- 
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tenk. [Orig.! 1 Abt. 1912, Vol. 63, No. 2-3, 
pp. 152-193).—While Trommsdorff’s leuco- 
cyte test is a good one for detecting 
streptococcic mastitis it is not an absolutely 
certain diagnostic method because the 
leucocyte content of normal milk under- 
goes a great many variations. Conse- 
quently a microscopic and cultural exam- 
ination of milk is necessary. If milk is 
taken under aseptic precautions the simul- 
taneous occurrence of a high leucocytic 
and streptococcic content will always 
indicate mastitis. For other milks these 
findings will not hold good. If milk con- 
tains only an increased amount of leuco- 
cytes and no strepto- or only mono- or 
diplococci a cultural test must be made 
to decide whether a pathologic condition 
exists or not. A morphological separation 
of pathogenic and saproplytes streptococci 
is not possible because the growth of 
streptococci in boullion is very variable 
and not characteristic. Cultivation on 
blood agar and blood boullion allows a 
separation of the mastitis streptococci. 
Only a few of the streptococci which occur 
in milk are hemolytic and pathogenic for 
white mice. Mastitis was produced by 
injecting some of the culture into the mam- 
mary gland and in one case a saprophytic 
culture produced the disease. 


Meat poisoning. F.A.Bainbridge (Brit- 
ish Food Journal, 1912, Vol. 16, No. 164, 
pp. 144-146).—There is little evidence at 
hand to say that ptomaines play an im- 
portant role in food poisoning. The ma- 
jority of the outbreaks reported are due to 
meat infected with the B. suipestifer or 
Gaertner’s bacillus. 








THE French Chamber has reduced the 
duty on horses imported into France for 
food. Horse meat sells at three and a half 
cents a pound. 


Dr. J. B. GINGERY, of the veterinary 
department at the Kansas Agricultural 
College, has resigned. Dr. Gingery has 
been appointed assistant professor of vet- 


’ erinary medicine in the college of agricul- 


ture, Missouri State University. 
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Pneumonia 


ee ae of the substance of the 
lungs like bronchitis is due to infection 
(pneumococcus or diplococcus pneumonize 
and various streptococci and micrococci). 
It may also be caused by the spread of 
inflammation from other parts; as from 
the bronchial tubes in bronchitis or from 
the pleura in pleurisy. Again, it may be 
developed by the direct action of mechani- 
cal or other irritation, such as the inhala- 
tion of irritant gases, dust, vomition; or 
it may spring from the presence of emboli 
in the branches of the pulmonary artery, or 
of tubercles or clots in the lung tissue; 
it may also occur as a complication of 
heart disease, kidney disease, rheumatism, 
debilitating diseases, distemper, tubercu- 
losis and echinococcosis. , 

Cold and wet, unhealthy surroundings, 
and a lowered vitality are undoubtedly pre- 
disposing causes. Clinically we have to deal 
with two forms of pneumonia in the dog, 
viz. lobar pneumonia, which is of rare 
occurrence, and /obular pneumonia, which 
iscommon. The names “diffuse” and ‘“‘cir- 
cumscribed” however might be used to 
better advantage; the type of the former 
variety being furnished by thg idiopathic 
affection; that of the latter by the condi- 
tion which is secondary to diseases of the 
air passages. The two varieties, however, 
merge into one another. 

1. Lobar (Croupous) Pneumonia.—This 
type begins with hyperemia of the small 
vessels which are distributed in the walls 


of the air cells and Lrcnchial passages; a 
swelling and tendency to pro.iferaticn of 
the epethelial cells of these parts, and an 
exudation of serum and cellular elements of 
the blood. The air vesicies and passages 
communicating with them gradually be- 
come filled and finally distended with this 
exudate, the air in them is expelled or 
absorbed by degrees and the affected lung 
tissue becomes solid and heavy. If the 
parts be now examined microscopically, the 
dilated blood vessels will be found crowded 
with their corpuscular contents, and the 
alveoli full of cells, all blended together 
into a common mass either by an amor- 
phous, glutinous cement, or by a delicate, 
fibrillated network. With the progress of 
the disease the contents of the air vesicles 
liquefies and acquire a purulent character. 
This liquefied exudate is removed partly 
by expectoration and partly by gradual ab- 
sorption. Occasionally, however, this 
breaking up of the exudate is followed by 
a breaking down of the lung substance, 


. abscess formation and gangrene. 


The progress of a case of pneumonia 
through its various phases is quite gradual, 
but there are at least three stages that are 
more or less well marked. The first of 
these, is the stage of engorgement (conges- 
tion, hyperemia), the second that of red 
hepatization, the third that of grey hepatiza- 
tion. In the first stage the lung still con- 
tains air, though in diminished quantity; 
it is deeply congested, exudes more moisture 
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than is natural, is increased in weight, and 
is more friable than normal lung tissue. 
This condition of the lung tissue is difficult 
to distinguish from hypostatic congestion, 
for which it must not be mistaken if found 
on autopsy. In the second stage the lung 
is consolidated; the cells have lost their 
air and the cavities are filled with adherent 
masses of cells; it is distended to its full 
size, and its constituent lobules are dis- 
tinctly mapped out upon the surface. In 
this stage the lung will sink in water and 
upon section it appears fairly dry and 
slightly granular, and presents a marbled 
aspect, which is due to the intermixture of 
’ nearly colorless inflammatory exudate and 
areas of congestion. The third stage differs 
from the second mainly in the assumption 
by the affected lung tissue of a fairly uni- 
form opaque greyish, yellowish or greenish 
tinge, in its largely increased friability and 
in the ready exudation from the cut surface 
of a thick turbid purulent fluid. In some 
cases this fluid is comparatively scanty, 
in others it is so abundant that the lung is 
like a sponge saturated with pus. Since 
pneumonia tends to spread, it naturally 
follows that different portions of the affected 
lung often present well-marked differences 
of condition, and that we occasionally find 
all the recognized stages of .pneumonia 
present at the same time in the same case. 

Inflammation may involve the lung to a 
various extent; thus it may be limited to a 
section no larger than a walnut or it may 
include the whole lobe or even a whole 
lung; and further, it may affect both lungs. 
The right lung is affected more frequently 
than the left and the lower lobe more often 
than the upper. 

Symptoms of Lobar Pneumonia.—Al- 
though of somewhat rare occurrence the 
symptoms of lobar pneumonia should 
be known by the veterinarian. The dis- 
ease is ushered in with a day or two of 
lassitude and dullness, anorexia and rest- 
lessness. The invasion of the disease is 
generally marked by a rigor or a succession 
of rigors and the temperature rises 104°— 
106° F.; the respirations are increased, in 
some cases up to sixty a minute. The 
breathing is shallow and labored and ac- 
companied by more or less dyspnea; the 
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cheeks are puffed out at each expiration. 
There is a short, dry, painful cough. The 
pulse is full and bounding, running at the 
rate of 150—190 per minute, during the 
hyperemic stage, but becoming softer and 
weaker but still fast in the second and third 
stages. In cases approaching a favorable 
termination the pulse gradually regains its 
normal tone and rate, in those cases that do 
not recover the pulse becomes weaker and 
weaker, until it is barely perceptible. 

While pneumonia is in progress the sys- 
temic veins are apt to get overloaded and 
the mucous membranes may assume a 
cyanotic tint; although usually they are 
congested and of a reddish color. Thirst 
is always increased, but loss of appetite is 
invariable. The condition of the bowels 
varies; while the patient is usually consti- 
pated, yet sometimes there is more or less 
diarrhea. The urine is scanty and dark 
colored. 

Auscultation and Percussion.—In the 
first stage of the disease the most ausculta- 
tory phenomenon is minute crepitation, 
which may be audible during the whole of 
inspiration, sometimes during expiration 
as well, and not infrequently at the end of 
a deep inspiration, such as that which 
precedes a cough. In association with 
this there may be no change or percussion 
or there may be high-pitched resonance. 
The second stage is marked by the super- 
vention over the consolidated portion of 
lung, of cessation of the fine crepitation and 
the development in its place of well-marked 
tubular breathing, when, however, the 
bronchial tubes leading to these consolida- 
ted areas are completely obstructed there 
is total absence of respiratory sounds. 

When pleurisy is coexistent with pneu- 
monia, as is often the case, the friction 
sound indicative of that ‘condition will be 
heard in addition. At a later stage, when 
the lung tissue is breaking down or resolu- 
tion is taking place, tubular breathing gives 
way to a sort of coarse crepitation to which 
the name crepitatio redux has been given. 
This gradually passes into the ordinary 
bronchitic rales. 

The sputum expectorated is of little 
diagnostic value in the dog, as it is almost 
invariably swallowed immediately it is 
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coughed up; it is, however, at first trans- 
parent, very viscid and tinged with blood, 
later on it loses its sanguineous tint, be- 
comes opaque and greenish, acquires in 
fact a mucopurulent character, and then 
gradually diminishes in quantity. In some 
cases, instead of undergoing these changes, 
which may be regarded as the normal 
changes, it acquires a deep purplish or 
reddish-brown tint, and at the same time 
a more watery consistence. This form of 
sputum has been likened to prune juice 
and is generally the sign, not only of in- 
creased congestion and escape of blood, but 
of the onset of the third stage. If attended 
by a disgusting fetor, it indicates the 
onset of pulmonary gangrene. In either 


case, it cannot but be regarded as an 
unfavorable symptom. 
(Continued next month.) 


QUEER PLACE TO KEEP A NEEDLE 


About two years ago I was called to see 
a black cocker spaniel, then eight months 
old, and was told by the owner that the 
pup would frequently lie in a cramped 
position and whine, allowing nobody to 
place a hand on the abdominal region. I 
treated him for worms, getting a consider- 
able number, after which he appeared to 
be all right; but a month or so after the 
owner said the same condition existed. 
The treatment was repeated, with no re- 
sult except to ease him. He was kept on 
a laxative diet. 

About three months later I was called 
by the owner, who. said that the dog had 
been trying to defecate for some time, 
straining and howling, without any success. 
Being unable to examine him in the con- 


dition he was in, I gave him a shot of - 


H-M-C. When he got under the influence 
of it I inserted my fingers up his rectum, 
finding a needle with the point imbedded 
in the membrane. After a few minutes I 
managed to work the point out through the 
skin close to the anus, where my assistant 
got hold of it, and removed it, together 
with eighteen inches of black thread. 
This needle was badly corroded, and 
must have been in him for months, which 
accounts for the previous cramps and 
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whining. He has been perfectly well ever 
since. 
F. J. Moreton, M. D. C. 
Chicago, IIl. 


LEG NEARLY SEVERED BY A MOWER 


A case of a collie with a leg all but cut 
off by a mower, with a perfect recovery, 
showed what intelligent clients do in aiding 
results. This case came in with the part 
of the leg below knee all but the size of a 
lead pencil cut off as with knife and saw. 
The almost free part was kept warm with 
fruit jars of hot water. Silver wire and 
linen sutures, some of which the patient 
removed, requiring a boot-leg bandage to 
keep her from too much self-surgery, and 
careful nursing did the rest. 

C. B. KNOWLES. 

Sioux City, Ia. 


QUERIES AND ANSWERS 


1. Why do English bull bitches go eight months 
between periods of heat and no sign of coming 
around? Both are in good health, both missed 
pregnancy last time bred, which was August 20 to 
26, 1912. Before that they were regular breeders. 
2. Will a bitch operated on for infectious granu- 
loma of vagina breed again? 

EH C3S: 


1. This condition occurs in all breeds, 
often due to want of sufficient exercise and 
a too plethoric habit of body. It may be 
the dog’s fault that pregnancy was missed 
or that coition took place either too early 
or too late during the period of estrum. 

2. Yes, generally, but the bitch should 
be carefully examined for contraction of 
the vagina (due to the formation of scar 
tissue) which would prove a serious ob- 
stacle to delivery. 

C. G.S: 


1. There is no reason why an English 
bull bitch should go any longer than any 
other bitch, although any number of 
bitches of all breeds go eight and nine 
months, all due to the way they are fed 
and kept, or if allowed to mingle with other 
dogs. ~ 

Feed a good hearty diet of meat and rich 
food and a good stiff walk every day, as the 
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average bull dog will not exercise unless 
forced to do so. 

The stud dog to which they were bred 
last time may have been overworked, or is 
not a producer, and again they may not 
have had a good rational service. 

2. The operation for infectious granu- 
loma will make no difference with her 
breeding again. 

B. F. 
KEEP OUT OF RANGE OF THE URINE 

For unsexing the female cat there is no 
question but that an anesthetic should be 
used, from a humane, as well as a necessary, 
standpoint, but in operating on the tom it 
may not be amiss to make a suggestion 
whereby the operator may do the work at 
any place, and unassisted. 

Place an old rug or blanket on the 
floor, put the cat on same, about a foot 
from the end. Bring this end up over the 
cat and start rolling, cat and all, in a form 
which will fit nicely between the legs of 
the operator in the kneeling position. 

Use a sharp knife, and the whole pro- 
cedure, from start to finish, is over in less 
time than it takes to tell it. 

A. G. ALVERSON, M. D. C. 

Bloomington, IIl. 


STARVATION FOR INDIGESTION 


As a small contribution to the Canine 
Department of your journal, I would like 
to state a case which might be of im- 
portance to some. 

I made a visit to see a Boston terrier dog. 
The history of the case is as follows: He 
had not been eating for a few days, and 
would have spells in which he would fall 
down and would seem as if he was about 
ready to die, and then would jump up and 
for a half hour seem all right. 

I found the dog’s temperature normal, 
and pulse quite regular. My diagnosis was 
indigestion. The dog weighed about eight 
to ten pounds more than one of a similar 
build should. The simplicity of the treat- 
ment is what I wish to bring out. 

He was first given a laxative of castor 
oil and then small doses of sodium bi- 
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carbonate. I had him cut down to one 
meal a day, and that a very scant one. 
After a week’s treatment, the patient 
ceased to have the sudden attacks, and to- 
day he is in fine condition, healthy as can 
be. Owners think this dieting a harsh 
treatment, but they give in after awhile, 
and thank one all the more. 

I have a kennel in my charge and have 
used this feeding scheme myself, and 
find it O. K. 

E. C. CAMPBELL. 

Bellows Falls, Vt. 


Men have received valuable hints and 
learned many things of importance from 
beasts; such as gratitude from dogs, 
vigilance from the crane, foresight from 
the ant, honesty from the elephant, and 
loyalty from the horse.—Cervantes in 
“Don Quixote.” 


CAT INFLUENZA 


We have an illness down at Brighton, 
and, I believe, in other parts of the country, 
which at first I believed to be cat distemper. 
It has symptoms more or less resembling 
cat distemper, but I think those who 
watch it very closely will find there are a 
good many symptoms which differ from 
cat distemper. It has been a great puzzler 
to me; in fact, I have been absolutely 
“stumped” by it. I have called it cat 
influenza. I am a great lover of cats; I 
have seven pet ones, and I have an in- 
firmary for cats, and keep a lot of them; 
and I have seen a lot of this cat influenza. 
I know how easy it is to lose cats and 
kittens from distemper, and valuable ones, 
too. But this disease is not quite the same. 
I am-not at home all day. watching the 
symptoms, so I asked my nurse, who is 
with these cats almost constantly, to put 
together a few rough notes as to what she 
sees. She has done so, and I will let her 
speak for herself. She says: 

“This disease seems chiefly to attack 
cats of under three years old, although, 
of course, cats above that age are frequently 
attacked by it. Generally the disease 
seems to prove less fatal with the older 
cats than with those which have it while 








young. There are three distinct forms. 
The most common form is where the cat is 
afflicted..with violent and incessant sneez- 


ing and running at the eyes and nose. Cats 
under a year old as a rule do not lose their 
appetite, but they are quite unable to 
eat or drink.” That is what perhaps only 
a nurse would notice, and what we as 
veterinary surgeons might very well over- 
look. She says the cats do not lose their 
appetites. 

If any of you have noticed cats during 
distemper you will know that one of the 
first things they do is to go off their feed, 
and they remain off their feed and die very 
often because they do not go on to their 
feed again. Here is a disease in which they 
eat, but “there is violent sneezing and 
running at the eyes and nose.” But she 
has omitted to say that for three or four 
days before they will dribble from the 
mouth, there being streams of saliva. 

A cat will go to its milk and be only too 
anxious to take it, but it cannot get it 
into its mouth. The jaws seem unable 
to take hold of food. You know quite 
well that a cat, if it cannot smell frequently, 
will starve itself to death. Whether it is 
instinct or not I do not know, but it has a 
dislike to take anything into its mouth 
which it cannot smell. There is one thing 
which the nurse has noticed which makes 
it different from ordinary cat distemper 
“Cats under a year old as a rule do not lose 
their appetite, but they are quite unable to 
eat or drink, for, in some cases, four or 
five days, although they would willingly 
take food, but the attempt to lap milk or to 
take food in the mouth seems to cause 
such violent sneezing that it prevents the 
cat from swallowing, and the cat generally 
is unable to do anything but sleep and 
sneeze until, after four or five days, the 
sneezing becomes less violent; then the cat 
is able to feed and will do so ravenously, 
although the sneezing and weakness of the 
eyes continue for six weeks, sometimes 
longer. 

“With cats of over a year old the sneez- 
ing usually ceases, and the lungs are 
affected. The cat has great difficulty in 
breathing and sits upright, with the 
tongue out, panting and evidently dis- 
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_following day 
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tressed.” This is, of course, pneumonia. 
“They mostly however, if proper care. is 
taken, make a good recovery, but for some 
weeks the cat will dribble at the mouth 
and occasionally choke over its food.”’ 
There again she notices something—that 
the cats who sneeze loudest and dribble 
most are generally the most successful 
cases. ‘The cats that look worst at the 
beginning often make the best recoveries.” 
“Intermittent diarrhea is sometimes one of 
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Dr. Geo. P. Frost, Proprietor, Chicago 


the symptoms, but it does not as a rule 
seem to affect the cat at all.”’ This form of 
cat influenza, although very distressing to 
the cat, appears to be the least fatal form, 
as it is seldom that the cat does not recover 
under suitable nursing and surroundings. 

There is another kind of influenza which 
occurs mostly in kittens of between three 
and eight months old. The kitten sleeps 
more than usual for one day, and‘ the 
generally commencing early 
in the morning—is continually sick, each 
effort of sickness appearing to exhaust the 
kitten more each time. It refuses all 
food, and lies stretched out, with a dis- 
tressed look on its face; the eyes gradually 
assuming a sunken appearance and the 
face getting a pinched look about it. 
Towards evening the kitten seems to be 
attacked with pain in the lower part of the 
stomach, and if allowed will stretch itself 
on a cold stone or oilcloth floor. As the 
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night goes on the kitten has continual 
paroxysms of acute pain, and draws its 
hind legs up to its body and rolls about 
unable to rest. Twenty-four hours from 
the commencement of the sickness generally 
sees the end. 

I have seen several cases of that this last 
winter in which a little cat, apparently in 
perfectly good health, has been very 
sleepy for a day or so, perhaps only one 
day; that day has been followed with 
acute pain with sickness in the morning; 
then the sickness stops, and then it is 
simply tied up in a knot with pain. One 
expects that it has swallowed something, 
or got a stoppage. They are difficult 
little things to handle, and before you have 
made up your mind what to do the cat 
has died. I have made many post-mortem 
examinations and have never been able to 
account for the deaths. I have found no 
acute inflammation. The only thing I 
have been able to find has been a more 
or less enlarged condition of the mesenteric 
glands. 

“Sometimes diarrhea is present, but 
not always. In cats of over a year this 
form of influenza is not so acute or -so 
sudden as with young kittens. The cat 
will sit about hunched up for a day or two 
before the sickness commences, and is 
generally ill for three or four days, but does 
not show signs of such violent pain as the 
young kittens do, but the disease generally 
proves almost as fatal. 

The third form of cat influenza appears 
only in cats over a year old. For about 
three weeks the cat seems to sleep more 
than usual and eats less than usual, but 
does not appear particularly ill. The coat 
is spikey, the cat’s face is pinched, and the 
eyes slant upwards and are sunken. Grad- 
ually an intense depression seems to come 
over the cat; it loses interest in everything 
and nothing seems to rouse it. There is 
no sickness or diarrhea, but there is an un- 
pleasant smell about the cat. When roused 
from semi-sleep the cat will perhaps for 
some days eat a little food if coaxed, but 
it kecomes more and more wasted and sinks 
into a sort of stupor from which it can- 
not be roused, and in which it finally 
dies.” 


VETERINARY MEDICINE 


I have seen a great many of those cases, 
and I cannot say that to my mind that rep- 
resents ordinary cat distemper. .I have 
tried various kinds of remedies. The ordi- 
nary bismuth remedies are of no use at all. 
The least useless, perhaps, is the salicylate 
of bismuth. I think probably one gets 
the best results by giving a cat from one- 
sixth to one-fourth of a grain of salicylate 
of quinine, and then let it be fed and 
nursed very carefully. That is the most I 
have been able to do. 

If anyone has any experience of this 
trouble I shall be really grateful if they 
narrate it, because among cats, particularly 
the more valuable cats, there is really a 
great loss of life, and a loss of a very great 
deal of money, since nowadays cats are 
bred to be worth a great deal of money. If 
we can find out something that will prove 
useful in the treatment of this trouble we 
shall really benefit our clients and do some 
good for ourselves.—G. H. Livesey, M. R. 
C. V. S., Brighton, England, in The Vet- 


erinary News. 


Histories are more full of examples of 
the fidelity of dogs than of friends.— 
Pope. 


PAIN FROM AN OBSCURE CAUSE 


I was called to treat a dog, which for 
several days would howl with pain when 
in the act of lying down or getting up; 
he would also resent it if anyone touched 
him near the tail. After securing him 
(muzzle), I laid him on his side, which 
was accomplished with difficulty, owing to 
the pain from (up to that time) a hidden 
or unknown cause. An examination of the 
region of the tail, I discovered a white 
thread, and on tracing it to its origin, I 
found that it was still threaded in a needle, 
the same having entered the rectum. I 
withdrew it without any trouble. As to 
how it gained entrance, it is no doubt 
patent to most of your readers that a dog 
will often slide along on his hind quarters 
in order to clean himself. 

S. GOLDSMITH. 

Chicago, II. 
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It is in reports like those of this department that the current history ot the progress of veterinary science is written. Are 

you leaving a record of your experience which will help others, as you have been aided by these and other clinical reports? If not, 
ou are earnestly invited to contribute from your experience that this department may be of the greatest service to its readers. 
By so doing you will earn the thanks of the editor, the approval of the veterinary profession and the lasting gratitude of those who 


are aided by your suggestions. 








A? RAPID DEATH FROM INTESTINAL 
TWIST 


On May 16th I was called to attend a 
sick horse which the owner said had colic. 
I was called about 10 a. m., and after 
examination made diagnosis as intestinal 
indigestion. I gave one-half grain of 
arecoline hydrobromide and some other 
medicine, including spirits of turpentine, 
camphor, nux vomica and sodium bicar- 
bonate. In one-half hour I repeated the 
same and gave a rectal injection of soap 
suds; continued the treatment half-hourly 
until noon. At this time she started 
bloating, and there had been no peristaltic 
movement of the bowels whatever. 

About 12:15 p. m. I used the trocar, which 
seemed to relieve her a good deal, and for 
fifteen minutes she rested easy. After 
that the accumulation of gas started afresh 
and was worse than ever. She would not 
swallow a drop of medicine. I passed the 
stomach tube and gave medicine that way, 
and in about fifteen minutes she held her 
head to one side and I could touch the 
eyeballs and she would not even move. I 
told the owner she was going to die, and 
we tried to lead her, but she could hardly 
move her hind legs; the front legs were 
not affected. 

We had her about twenty-five feet when 
she stopped, stood a few minutes, put her 
nose to the ground and fell over her head, 
dead. During the whole period I was 
there she showed extreme pain by profuse 
sweating, moving around, lying down and 
getting up again, and pawing with front 


feet, but pulse was normal and temperature 
was 100.4° F. until death. 

I held a postmortem examination on the 
mare and found four complete twists of the 
great colon, which was black and filled with 
blood. Would somebody please tell if 
there is any other treatment better than I 
gave? I would like to know whether I 
did my duty or not, as I have just finished 
school and am inexperienced, but I think 
I did all I could have done for it. 

FRANK H. SCHROER. 

Botkins, O. 

RUPTURE OF STOMACH AS A SEQUELLZ 
OF VOLVULUS OF SMALL COLON 


Sulject.—Bay gelding, aged eight years, 
in good condition, weight about 1400 
pounds, owned by Geo. W. Bridenbach, 
Tyrone, Pa. ‘ 

History —On the morning of May 15th 
the owner went to the barn to give the 
usual rations, which was entirely refused. 
The animal was lying down in the stall, 
but apparently not suffering pain to any 
great extent. 

About ten o’clock of the same day the 
animal became very restless and evinced 
much pain, whereupon I was called to 
attend the case. The horse had worked 
and eaten well the previous day. Had been 
fed on whole corn and oats. Before I 
arrived the horse had been given a “few” 
doses of colic medicine, which seemingly 
did not give the desired results. 

Symptoms.—The horse was in intense 
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pain, and very restless. The whole of the 
body was bathed in a cold sweat; pulse 
eighty-two, hard and rapid; respiration 
accelerated, labored and short; tempera- 
ture 101.6° F.; abdomen showed slight 
tympanites; rectum was empty and con- 
tracted; nicitans membrane slightly red- 
dish in color. 

Diagnosis.—Obstruction colic, but symp- 
toms varied somewhat from the usual. 

Treatment.—One ounce of chloral in 
half-pint of linseed oil was given to subdue 
pain. A hypodermic injection of one and 
one-half grains arecoline hydrobromide 
was next given. 

I waited for one hour but no action from 
the cathartic was noted. The animal 
seemed to be resting easily and medicine 
was left to be given, with instructions to 
advise me that evening if no improvement 
was noticed. 

At eight p. m. the owner notified me that 
the horse was growing steadily worse, so 
I at once left for the farm and was at the 
patient’s side by ten o’clock. 

The horse was in intense agony, breath- 
ing short and rapidly. It would lie down 
and immediately get up, walk around the 
stall a few times and again repeat the 
same performance. The physic given on 
the previous visit had failed to operate 
and upon noting the character of the pulse, 
which was quick, rapid and thready, I at 
once came to the conclusion that the ani- 
mal was suffering from gastrorhexis, as 
a sequel of either an obstruction of volvulus. 
Tremors and twitching of local groups of 
muscles was noticed. Conjunctiva was 
highly injected, extremities damp and cold 
to the touch, while cold sweat trickled from 
the wall of the abdomen. 

Anodynes were administered to relieve 
pain as much as possible. Death ensued 
in a few minutes to the great relief of the 
owner. 

Autopsy.—Upon opening abdominal cav- 
ity the stomach was seen to be ruptured 
and the contents disseminated throughout 
the whole of the cavity. The ingesta was 
very sour to the smell and of considerable 
quantity. Further along the alimentary 
tract, the small colon, there was seen to be 
a complete twist of the bowel, which had 
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occluded its lumen, which in turn caused 
the ruptured stomach. 
R. M. Quic ey, V. M. D. 


Tyrone, Pa. 


AUTOINTOXICATION—VOMITION 


A cow milking for three months, de- 
veloped symptoms identical with partu- 
rient apoplexy, after eating an overdose 
of ground barley. 

Symptoms and Treatment.—At 5 p. m., 
temperature 99.8 F.; pulse 70, weak; 
respiration slow; administered 3 Cc. ad- 
renalin. At 7 p. m., temperature 98° F.; 
pulse 70, weak; respiration slightly im- 
proved; administered 3 Cc. adrenalin. 
At 9 p. m., temperature 97° F.; pulse 80, 
very weak; respiration regular, but slow; 
administered adrenalin 3 Cc. and strychnine 
one-half grain; inflated udder. At 11 
p. m., temperature 95° F.; pulse 90, very 
weak; respiration regular, but shallow; 
administered strychnine, one-half grain. 
At 3 a. m., dead. Would not these cases 
of apoplexy tend to support the theory 
that parturient apoplexy is due to a tox- 
emia that has its source in the udder? 
What was the cause of the symptoms 
presented in this case, if not from a toxemia 
caused from indigestion? 

V. V. V., Long Island, reports a cow that 
vomits every three or four days. I would 
suspect a foreign body in the stomach. 
I recall a case of a cow that had eaten her 
placenta after calving and developed these 
symptoms. Rumenotomy was performed, 
and I found the afterbirth, part of it in 
the rumen, and one end of it had passed 
through into the omasum. After removing 
it the cow recovered. Also another case, 
where I could find nothing in the rumen, 
but on postmortem examination I found a 
calculus as large as a cocoanut in the 
abomasum. J. F. Anperson, V. S. 

Grand Forks, N. D. 


PROGRESSIVE RAREFACTION OF THE 
BONES 


I wish to report a case, not that I can 
instruct anyone, but to get some instruction 
myself. 





A NEW TENTOMY 


This circumstance came to quite an old 
horse (gelding), probably eighteen or twenty 
years old, in a good state of preservation 
and flesh. Had not worked much during 
the winter, but had been at work about 
fifteen days plowing and putting in- the 
spring crop on quite sandy, loam soil. 
The noon meal was fed as usual out in 
the field, it being quite a distance from the 
barn. 

The horse was hitched to the plow 
with his mate after dinner and plowed 
until about four o’clock, when he suddenly 
stepped in a hole with one hind foot, and in 
attempting to get it out, both feet got down 
and he rolled into the furrow, the other 
horse stepping out on the plowed ground. 
He was rolled over but could not get on 
his feet again. 

I saw him about five o’clock, but he 
could not be induced to stay upon the 
sternum and if he was put up would seem 
to suffer very much. This was on Friday. 
He died about noon on Sunday. He ate 
quite heartily until Sunday morning of 
green grass and rolled oats. This horse 
had not lain down since the present owner 
had owned him and probably not for some 
time before. He had been poisoned from 
eating oat hay. This poison is ‘Ustaligo 
Carabo,” known in this valley, among 
stock men, and others, as staggers of the 
horse. 

Monday morning I posted him, and after 
taking off the shoulder blade and leg and 
commencing the sawing of the ribs from the 
back bone, I found them very soft, sawing 
a good deal like rotten wood, and when 
they were lifted off four of the ribs were 
found broken and very much congest- 
ed; liver was badly congested; kidneys 
very soft or rotted; lungs somewhat 
congested; other organs normal. The 
synoval fluid of the joints was of a red- 
dish brown. I did not saw a leg bone, 
but I did the spinal column, and it was like 
the ribs; the substantia compacta was very 
thin, not more than one-sixteenth of an 
inch thick; the soft material of the bones 
was of a dark brown. There was nothing 
on this ground to have caused this breakage. 
Is there such a disease as a general weaken- 
ing of the bony structure, or is this one of 
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the outcomes of this ustaligo carabo poison- 
ing? 
DB Bees, ¥.S. 
Salem, Ore. 


A NEW LOW TENOTOMY 

Having the tendons contract following 
ordinary cases of tenotomy of the flexor 
perforans and perforatus, I have devised 
a new means of restoring the animal to 
usefulness. This is done by cutting the 
perforans at about the lower third of the 
os suffraginis and also cutting one or more 
of the ligaments just in front of the tendon 
at that place. The animal is cast, parts 
cleansed, and tincture of iodine applied 
over the field of operation. A sharp 
pointed tenotome is inserted just along the 
posterior part of the lateral border of 
the tendon; the blunt-point tenotome is 
inserted and the cutting edge turned for- 
ward, cutting the tendon (and ligaments in 
front of it if necessary). Tension is pro- 
duced on the tendon at the time of cutting 
by a loop rope caught around the coronet 
running forward over the frog sole and 
point of the toe. Avoid the nerves and 
blood vessels, as in higher tenotomy. Use 
as much force as possible to’ break the 
adhesions. Cover with gauze, absorbent 
cotton and bandage from hoof up above the 
fetlock. Leave bandage on seven to ten 
days. Let animal loose in small pasture 
or lot. If weather permits keep the ani- 
mal out all the time. At first the fetlock 
will not come down to the normal axis 
and the hoof line will not be normal; but 
after a few days the formerly stiff fetlock 
and pastern will assume normal positions 
and have astonishingly free movements. 
This operation will not reduce enlarged 
tendons, but will restore the otherwise 
useless animal to usefulness. I have only 
tried this on two cases and both were in the 
hind limb—one a mare and the other a 
mule. I suggest that this operation be 
tested by others and also that it be tried 
on a front limb. 

C. A. Cary, 
Dean of Veterinary College of Alabama Poly- 
technic Institute. 
Auburn, Ala. 
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DEFLECTION OF THE SPINOUS patient had been this way for three months, 

PROCESSES before being brought to me for treatment. 

aaa 

Enclosed you will find a few photos of Aout or toug| | 

some cases occurring in my practice, of 

which I hope you can make use. I took 
the pictures myself. 











Fig. 1 


Figures 1 and 2 are of the same patient. 
History. The condition came on grad- 
ually unnoticed by the owner. The animal 

. is said to be a halter puller. 

Condition. The cervical vertebral col- 
umn was deflected forward and downward. 
Patient did not seem to suffer any in- 
convenience. 


Fig. 3 


Treatment. I prescribed a mercury blis- 
ter. Two months after treatment, the 











Diagnosis. The muscles of the neck, 
originating and inserting on the cervical 
vertebrae must have torn loose, at least an patient was no better or worse. I do not 
examination gave that impression. The know her condition at the present date. 


Fig. 4 





INTESTINAL OBSTRUCTION FROM A RUBBER BALL 


Figures 3 and 4 are of the same filly, 
taken at the same date and are self- 
explanatory. 

The patient is a two-year-old filly and is 
suffering from rachitis. She weighed about 
1200 pounds at time this picture was taken. 

C. W. Lassen, M. D. V. 

Pendleton, Ore. 


BRONSONESQUE 
8 

The department by Doctor Saunders is 
very important and I note one very perti- 
nent phrase, “get along,” with the women 
folk. 

Under ‘“‘hypodermic method” I want to 
say again, while agreeing with the learned 
doctor, that the point of injection is of 
no great importance, I much prefer the 
region over the pectoral muscles, because 
of the thinness of the skin and if, which is 
very rare if only fair care is used, an ab- 
scess occurs, it is in a dependent position. 


The calling of our attention to lobelia in 
tetanus and azoturia is very much to the 
point, especially in the latter disease. 
Give plenty of water with bicarbonate of 
soda, both by way of stomach tube and 
per rectum, along with intravenous lobelia. 
Never mind azolysin. 


Just a word about “‘scours” in the driver 
or worker. If it has not been caused by 
poor mastication and improper diet (and 
even then), an invaluable aid will be found 
in sulphocarbolates. 


I notice a correspondent wants to know 
about ‘“Cutler’s Blood Pure Powders.” 
Whether it is best to even give Cutler’s 
powders the publicity of discussion, I 
doubt, but I never knew of a man on the 
farm, who was looked up to as a successful 
crop producer, who “planted his seed in 
the moon,” whether the ground was ready 
or not, and Cutler advises the use of his 
“remedy” according to the “signs.” His 
“remedy,” and the powdered-glass remedy 
that is poured in the ear for fistula, I feel 
quite sure, are of equal value. 


The alumni of the Indianapolis Veteri- 
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nary College convened in annual session 
at the College Building, Indianapolis, 
April 10th, at 10 a. m., and a general ac- 
quaintance was renewed that we trust 
will be lasting and beneficial. At least the 
manner in which the “‘boys”’ disposed over 
200 buffet lunch portions along with coffee 
indicates a good physical condition of the 
alimentary canal. 

New officers chosen were president, 
E. E. Lang, Indianapolis; vice president, 
Wayne Dean; second vice president, E. M. 
Bronson; treasurer, Fred Bragington; cen- 
sors: A. F. Nelson, Otto Joyce, W. O. 
Wyant. 

Adjourned to the graduation exercises in 
the auditorium of the College, which were 
carried out as smoothly as the anatomical 
joint moves in the synovial fluids. 

. E. M. Bronson. 

Indianapolis, Ind. 


INTESTINAL OBSTRUCTION FROM A 
ROBBER BALL 


Subject, liver and white spaniel bitch, 
four years old, weight about thirty-five 
pounds. 

History.—This bitch was a pet of the 
children in the family and played around 
with them, retrieved balls, sticks, stones, 
etc. She had been noticed dull for two 
days, and on the day on which I was called 
had been noticed to be abnormally thirsty 
and to vomit as soon as any liquid was 
swallowed. 

When seen, the bitch had a dull ap- 
pearance; coat dry and staring; tempera- 
ture, 104° F.; pulse, 100; eyes had that 
peculiar appearance generally styled glassy. 

Diagnosis.—Obstruction of the bowel, 
and judging more from the history of the 
case than by any symptoms presented, I 
thought the obstruction was likely a stone 
or some similar object. One symptom that 
appeared peculiar to me at the time was 
the absence of pain on pressure upon the 
abdomen; in fact, no pain was manifested 
until the end. 

Laparotomy was advised, but the owner 
would not hear of it. I therefore ordered 
warm soapy enemata every half hour and 
gave internally bismuth and iodine and 
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bicarbonate until stomach appeared settled, 
when I prescribed a physic of extract of 
rhamni and ol. ricini. This had no effect, 
and the vomiting recommenced at noon 
the next day, that is, thirty-six hours after 
my first visit. The bitch died the same 
night without showing any symptoms of 
pain. She was sent to the office for 
autopsy and a small solid rubber ball was 
found in small intestine. The bowel in 
front of the obstruction was much inflamed 
for about two inches. This case seemed to 
me of interest on account of the apparently 
complete absence of pain. 
EXPERIENCED. 
——, Alberta. 


TWO IN ONE 


I am sending you two pictures of a 
chicken that had four wings, four legs, two 


rectums and two spinal columns, as far 
as the cervical vertebra anteriorly. 
The chicken lived but a short time. 
C. W. Lassen, M. D. V. 
Pendleton, Ore. 


TETANUS THAT ENDED IN RECOVERY 


On Sunday, the 26th of March, I was 
called to see a bay mare which the owner 
thought was having trouble with her 
teeth. He said that she would not eat. 
I found the animal to be suffering from a 
bad case of tetanus. On informing the 
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owner what the diagnosis was, he said he 
would not spend a cent on the mare, as she 
was old. So it ran along to the 14th of 
April, when he drove to my office and 
asked me if I had anything to give the mare 
to relieve her of pain. I told him no, but 
I could get some tetanus antitoxin, so he 
said send for it. On April 15th I injected 
1500 units and told the owner to keep the 
animal in a dark place and as quiet as 
possible. He said he thought she would be 
better off with a little exercise, but I told 
him I thought exercise would do more 
harm than good, but he insisted on giving 
her the exercise, so I said no more. On 
the 18th of April I injected 2500 units more. 
In five days I went down to see how the 
mare was getting on and she had made 
a complete recovery, and was hauling 
crushed stone from the quarry. This is 
the first case of tetanus I ever treated that 
made a recovery and I think it was nothing 
but the antitoxin that did the work. 
C. 45. Sawver, V.S. 
Kankakee, IIl. 


PECULIAR STOMACH RUPTURE 


Will some of the readers of the journal 
tell me through the journal what I was 
up against. October 14th I was called to 
see a 1600-pound draft horse that had all 
the symptoms of acute indigestion. I was 
told nothing but water had passed from 
him for two days. He was in pain all the 
time, which I helped with H-M-C. I gave 
him my treatment and also gave him before 
I went away four and one-half grains of 
arecoline (Abbott). 

October 15th, nothing doing, just the 
same as when I left him the day before. 
I then gave him one and one-half aloin 
cathartic balls (Parke, Davis & Co.) and 
other treatment. 

October 16th, nothing doing, same as 
first day. I advised the owner to call in 
a consultant, but this he declined to do. 

October 17th, horse was about the same, 
and I left medicine to last two days and 
gave up the case. 

I saw the owner of this patient on Octo- 
ber 19th, and he told me the horse was some 
better, that he had had some passage from 
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the bowels during the night before and 
was eating some. I saw him one week after 
that, and he said that the horse was eating 
some and he was working him some. The 
next morning after he told me this he tele- 
phoned me that he had found the horse 
dead in the stall that morning. 

When we opened him up we found the 
largest stomach that I ever did see in a 
horse. It was ruptured thirteen inches. 
We found four water pails full of corn, 
oats and hay and straw in it. All the 
other bowels empty. In the stomach there 
was a round mass, round as a ball and so 
hard one could cut rubber as well. The 
mass measured twenty-five inches m cir- 
cumference. This was attached to the 
cardiac orifice of the stomach and had the 
passage almost closed up, also attached to 
the pylorus and passage small. I kept this 
mass a few days before opening it. We had 
to use an axe, for it was as hard as soft 
wood until we got in about three and one- 
half inches, then we found what one may 
say was dry black powder. - 

I was called to see this same horse about 
six months before, with colic, as I called it 
then. I was with him about all night. 
I gave him up at that time, but he made 
out to come around all right, some way. 
O. F. Bumpus, V. S. 


Whitman, Mass. 


CATTLE PRACTICE 


In the April number you ask for articles 
on cattle practice, and being in that line 
myself, a few thoughts on the subject might 
be of value to the readers of the journal. 

In the first place, cattle practice is a 
branch by itself, and the veterinarian who 
goes out to the first class stock farm to 
render service, will run up against a serious 
proposition at the outset. Whether he 
realizes it or not, he will find the progressive 
stock breeder a man mighty well-read on 
cattle practice, and, in most instances, 
ahead of the average veterinarian who is 
new to cattle practice. 

Owing to his isolation, or by reason of 
his experience with the profession, either in 
service or charges, or for other reasons, the 
breeder has been driven to study the matter 
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for himself, and necessity has made him a 
good student. 

I used to flatter myself that I was a 
pretty fair kind of a cattle man, having 
made a specialty of it for a dozen years, 
but every time I run against a new client 
of the progressive sort, I get some conceit 
taken out of me. 

There are two or three subjects on which 
the cattle specialist must be well informed 
in order to make a good appearance—and 
half of your success depends on making a 
good appearance, the first time you go on 
the job. 

A knowledge of bacteriology is one of 
the most important things to have ready 
for instant use. Serum and serum-therapy 
you must know to perfection. Feeds and 
feeding, is a subject the first-class breeder 
is up on to perfection, and if you are not 
there with him, you are subnormal, right 
off the reel, in his estimation. 

Breeds and breeding with the knowledge 
of the leading families and noted animals, 
especially sires, will come in useful, and an 
acquaintance with the leading breeders, 
themselves, is a passport to good society. 
There are also a lot of minor topics well 
worth knowing. 

There is one thing that is worth realizing, 
though, and that is that your client, 
whether through study or through his con- 
nections, is a well-posted man in the com- 
mon, every-day treatment of animal dis- 
eases, and you cannot tell him any fairy 
stories with success. 

There are many graduates from the agri- 
cultural colleges, now connected with stock 
farms, and they are the foremen and ad- 
visers that you must satisfy. They are a 
fine class of men, but they expect a great 
deal of the veterinarian when they call 
him, and they are too often disappointed in 
the result. They are not captious, neither 
are they fault-finding, on the contrary, 
they are mighty sympathetic, realize your 
limitations, and I would rather rest my 
case in their hands than in most of the 
owners themselves. 

They are the coming force that you must 
deal with, if you are to do a cattle practice, 
and rightly treated you will find them the 
best of friends. By rightly treated, don’t 
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misunderstand me, that they should be 
tipped; don’t be a clam, be straight and 
upright yourself, and demand it of every- 
body else. 

There are several subjects that the 
breeders are working on at the present 
time, that are well worth knowing about. 
One of them is the matter of feeding the 
pregnant cow. It is a well-known fact 
that in feeding the cow destined for the 
official test for seven-day record of butter 
fat, it is necessary to bring her to calving 
in the best of condition, and for that purpose 
she is fed a full-grain ration up to the day 
she calves. Now this full-grain ration also 
grows a calf in utero, and the trouble is, 
that when she attempts to deliver her calf, 
there is more or less trouble on account of 
its great size, and there is often a conse- 
quent laceration of genital parts. The 
question is, how far can the breeder go 
with his forced feeding, and avoid parturient 
complications? Another question that is 
bothering them is, that in the effort to 
avoid suckling calves on possible tuber- 
culous cows, breeders are resorting to 
sterilized milk for calf feed. 

Now it might be said that, given a sound 
cow, there is no use in sterilizing the milk, 
and I am of that opinion; nevertheless, 
there are breeders that hold to the theory 
that there are cows that will not react to 


the tuberculin test, and yet will infect the: 


calf when he suckles her. I am utterly 
opposed to the theory and have no belief 
in it, but there has been a lot of unreliable 
testing, and through the bad work done 
by someone, this theory has become of 
common belief, and the breeder who is 
reckoning on his calf bringing him all the 
way from $500 to $1000 is not taking 
chances, but flies to sterilized milk. Then 
the trouble begins with the calf. Calves 
can easily be raised on sterilized milk after 
you get the hang of it, but there is the 
difficulty, and if you never had the experi- 
ence you will find yourself in trouble when 
called on to remedy certain defects of 
management. A first-class calf-man in 
the calf barn is a jewel at any price. 

You will find no trouble in commanding 
a good fee for sitting down and lecturing 
to the help, and you will have no trouble in 
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keeping busy every day as your fame 
spreads. “Don’t despise calf practice, but 
study the problem. If you are a good calf- 
man you are good for a lot of money during 
the year. 

Then there is the matter of clean milk 
for special trade and you will be called 
on to know why the bacterial count is 
high or how it can be kept down, and you 
ought to be able to conduct the test your- 
self, and have your own little laboratory, 
and all the paraphernalia. It looks good, 
it is good. 

Coming down to cattle practice itself, 
there is the matter of how to make a cow 
produce from ninety to one hundred 
pounds of milk per day and keep the udder 
straight, and, by the way, this udder 
problem is one that is not at all well under- 
stood. A breeder hates to see a thousand- 
dollar cow lose a quarter, but it happens too 
many times. There is a chance for some 
one to work out the theory of udder dis- 
infection that will prevent this accident. 
We all know well that in the early days of 
“milk fever” treatment, we used to distend 
the udder with sterilized water and po- 
tassium iodide, with good results to the 
animal, and no bad results to the udder. 
When you get an irritation of the milk- 
secreting glands, under high pressure of the 
official testing, is there any reason why you 
cannot disinfect them, just as you disin- 
fect the intestine of the calf when it is 
scouring from contagious scours? The 
udder man and the calf man are going to 
have their innings. 

There is a present theory that the tor- 
tuous “milk vein,” which has been looked 
upon as a mark of great production, and 
object of esteem and veneration, is a de- 
lusion and a snare, because it is in reality 
a “varicose vein,” and a clog and a hin- 
drance to the return of the venous circula- 
tion from the udder, with consequent 
chances of congestion of the organ, with all 
the entailments coming from such con- 
gestion. Whether you believe the theory 
or not, you may be called upon for an 
opinion by someone who has made a study 
of it and who is well posted in the matter 
under discussion, and upon your answers 
much of your future may depend, for you 
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cannot claim to be a cattle specialist and 
have your client ahead of you in these 
matters. 

The trouble with contagious abortion 
may occupy your time to good advantage, 
also. There are as many ways of dealing 
with this trouble as there are changes in 
the weather, and most people have poor 
results. I have been in a position to note 
results of the use of so-called “abortion 
remedies” and have no hesitation in saying 
that they are not at all reliable. 

These matters have given me many 
anxious moments to deal with, and many 
good clients to serve. 

If they serve to start a discussion in 
your journal, well and good. 

C. W. PURCELL. 

Biddeford, Me. 


TWO CASES FOR DIAGNOSIS 





I am up against some cases that are too 
hard for me, and must ask for help. 

Case 1—A mare had been sick about 
five weeks. She had been noticed falling 
off in flesh, though her appetite was good, 
and the owner said she ate her feed twenty 
minutes before she fell dead. The owner, 
who had lost several head of horses re- 
cently, said they had all been similarly 
affected, except one, a seven-year-old 
stallion. His symptoms were the same 
until the day he died. There was some 
swelling about the neck and abdomen, and 
the blood burst through and at times bled 
profusely, at other times it would clog up 
for awhile, and then bleed again in the 
same place, or burst out in a new one. 
Name it for me and give me a remedy. 

Case 2.—During November, 1910, a 
farmer from southern Kansas moved to 
this county, and brought with him sixteen 
young mares for the purpose of starting a 
horse ranch. The first year his horses 
seemed to get along all right. He then 
moved to another place close by, on which 
several horses had died recently. Since 
then he has lost fifteen head. I was called 
yesterday, and it being fifteen miles from 
my place, and most of the road was through 
the woods and creek bottoms, I was late 
getting there. I found a four-year-old 


mare had died about sixteen hours before I 
arrived. This was the fifteenth to die. 
I found three more sick. 

The symptoms of these three were about 
as follows: Temperature, 102° to 103° F.; 
pulse about normal in two, in the other, 
forty-two per minute; respirations of all 
about normal; mucous membranes of all 
were pale, in two were a dirty yellow. 
They all seemed weak and easily fatigued, 
yet their appetite was good. This was the 
way with all up to death. This was about 
all I could find with the living. 

On postmortem examination of the one 
that had been dead sixteen hours, I found 
gangrene had set up a little and around the 
pericardium and slightly on the liver. 
The liver was twice its normal size, and 
streaked with yellow, in some places there 
was a fluid of the consistency of jelly, and 
an orange yellow in color. Spleen was 
normal, intestines normal, stomach normal 
except the slight gangrene spoken of before. 
The pericardium was full of yellow serum, 
slightly streaked with blood. The said 
serum was very little thicker than water, 
and there were about three pints of it. 
The heart was about one-third larger than 
usual, and the walls were very thin and soft. 
The fat around the heart was soft and 
yellow. The heart and aorta and all the 
large blood vessels around the heart were 
filled full of a yellow jelly-like mass, so 
thick that I could stick the dissecting scalpel 
into it and pull it out of the heart and 
aorta in chunks. There was a thin skin of 
red on some of it. There was very little 
red blood anywhere; the red marrow in the 
end of the bones was yellow also, and about 
the consistency of the mass found in the 
heart. 

THOMAS CANNON. 

Beebe, Ark. 


CASE OF DISTEMPER IN THE HORSE 





This case did not differ in the beginning 
from the general run of cases, but the out- 
come I can’t understand. There was an 
abscess in the submaxillary space, which 
I opened. Another formed in the region 
of the parotid gland, which I treated the 
same way. The horse appeared to be 
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doing well, but about three or four days 
after my last visit the owner called me up 
one morning, saying the horse was acting 
queerly. He thought he had colic. 

I suggested taking him out of the barn, 
and said that I would be there in a little 
while. When I got there the horse was 
standing alongside of the barn. I told 
them to move him, and was informed that 
if they did they could not stop him, and 
that he would constantly circle to the 
right side. I also noticed that his head 
inclined that way. As I did not wish to 
give an opinion until I had satisfied myself 
as to the trouble I had them move him, 
which could only be done by using a whip. 
I at once saw it was brain trouble, and 
diagnosed it as an abscess on the brain, 
prognosis unfavorable. I told the owner 
not to put him with the other horses, as he 
might cause trouble. 

I saw him the following day, when he had 
broken down a good part of the interior 
of the barn. The second day the owner 
called me up, saying the horse was down 
and pounding his head to pieces. I ordered 
him destroyed. The parotid abscess which 
I lanced was on the left side. 

S. GOLDSMITH. 

Chicago, Il. 


ENTERITIS IN A MULE FROM A FALL 


On Friday, March 21st, I was called to 
see a mule which the owner said was suffer- 
ing from colic. About March 13th (the 
owner told me after the mule died) this 
mule was thrown on the pole, which was 
broken, with the hounds of the wagon. I 
spent all night trying to relieve this mule, 
but he didn’t improve much. The colic 
was spasmodic, but not as severe as most 
spasmodic forms of colic. The pulse re- 
mained good all night, and temperature 
normal. At 8 a. m. his temperature began 
to rise, and pulse began to get thready 
and about sixty per minute, and I gave 
him three grains of morphine, one-fourth 
grain of atropin, which did not give relief 
either. I then gave two drams of fluid 
extract Indian cannabis intravenously, 
which gave him the first relief that he had. 

My diagnosis was then that enteritis was 
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developing. He remained listless, with 
once in every hour or two a spell of slight 
pain, and I would repeat the morphine and 
cannabis, and was giving half-pound doses 
of Epsom salt, as the bowels were not 
moving. On Saturday afternoon we called 
in consultation one of our neighboring 
veterinarians, who made a rectal examina- 
tion and diagnosed a twist of the bowels. 
He stopped our treatments and gave oleum 
lini and turpentine and chloral. The mule 
died Monday forenoon. 

The postmortem revelations were quite 
a surprise. The walls of the anterior por- 
tion of the cecum were by actual measure- 
ment one inch in thickness, fibrous deposits 
on abdominal peritoneum tied it to the 
cecum. The mesentery of stomach was 
completely ruptured, not torn but necrotic. 
The stomach was very large, containing 
all our oil and other medicaments, etc. 
The walls of the stomach were not con- 
gested, but very pale, as the blood and 
nerve supply was practically all cut off. 

My conclusion was, that the fall was the 
cause of the inflammatory process, which, 
judging from the lesions, was going on 
before the colicky pains appeared. 

What was so peculiar, in my opinion, 
was that while his pulse was gradually 
getting thinner and faster, up as high as 
130 before he died, his temperature rose 
only a degree or so and for thirty-six hours 
before his death returned to normal and 
remained there. He did not have his 
“death sweat” either. 

W. M. 

Philadelphia, Pa. 


A PECULIAR CASE OF HYDROCEPHALUS 
ACUTUS 


Translated by Julius A. Jessen, D. V. M., 
Irwin, Iowa 

Prof. Malkmus, leader of the Medical 
Clinic of the Veterinary High School, 
Hannover, in the Deut. Tier. Woch. de- 
scribes a twelve-year-old gelding that was 
brought before the medical clinic for ex- 
amination with a view to purchase. The 
dealer, who was present at the time of 
examination, called attention to the fact 
that the horse was somewhat intractable. 





INFECTIOUS ABORTION DUE 


Should a stranger approach the horse, it 
would attempt to bite and kick. It was 
impossible to touch its legs, as it would 
immediately make violent movements of 
defense. Only by continuous persuasion, 
the dealer succeeded in flexing its hind 
legs. Since the horse did not show any 
further deficiencies other than being vicious 
in every respect, the buyer decided to 
accept it, owing to the low price. 

After six weeks the horse was again 
presented before the clinic. As history the 
owner related, that he had put the horse 
to heavy work with the object of tiring it; 
that, for the past few days, the horse had 
refused to eat, and that it was incapable 
of moving when hitched to a wagon. 

A thorough examination revealed, that 
the horse was dangerously affected with 
hydrocephalus acutus. The conjunctival 
mucous membrane was congested, tempera- 
ture 101.5° F., pulse rate 42, respiration 
fourteen times per minute. 

The horse stood quiet with lowered head, 
from time to time it would go forward and 
could be stopped only when ied against a 
wall, when it would bruise itself severely. 
Grasping the ears, pinching the nose and 
upper lip and treading upon the coronet 
were not perceived. The horse would 
stand for three minutes with crossed fore- 
feet. When placed in a large box. stall it 
would remain quiet for a while, then again 
go through various violent performances. 

The treatment consisted of blood-letting, 
injection of arecoline and restriction from 
drinking water. After about three days 
the condition had materially improved; 
the horse again minded, when summoned, 
and showed attention at feeding time. 
The attendant, whose attention had been 
called to the vicious disposition of the 
horse, approached him carefully, and at- 
tempted to groom him. Since the horse 
put up with the latter treatment without 
the least reisstance, he attempted to groom 
the rest of his body, which action was not 
resisted in the least. 

In a few days the gelding was evidently 
completely cured of the acute attack. The 
greatest peculiarity was that it maintained 
its kind disposition. 

The owner was notified of this, and when 
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removing the horse from the hospital, was 
convinced of its kind disposition. 

The horse was dismissed as cured. The 
owner notified the clinic in three months 
that the gelding had maintained its kind 
disposition and had become one of his most 
useful horses. 


INFECTIOUS ABORTION DUE TO CON- 
TAMINATED WATER 





The disease called infectious abortion is 
being very much written about at the 
present time. Serums and vaccines with 
which to stop its ravages are being experi- 
mented with. It is one of the greatest 
sources of loss to the cattle breeder of 
today. 

The prevailing idea seems to be that it 
is contagious. Believing this idea to be 
erroneous, I am presenting this paper to 
give my experience with, and observations 
on, this disease. 

Doctor Law (for whom we have the 
greatest respect) in an article on the 
generative diseases of cattle, speaks of 
contagious abortion. According to this 
article, the disease may be ¢arried by the 
tongue or tail, or by rubbing the genitals 
against a post or wall which has been soiled 
by a cow which has previously aborted. 
While this may be possible, I do not think 
it probable. The Scottish Abortion Com- 
‘mittee found that healthy cows standing 
beside aborting cows did not abort, al- 
though they could be caused to do so by 
placing in the vagina a piece of cotton 
which had been in the vagina of an infected 
cow for a few minutes. Cows so inoculated 
aborted witbin a month. 

Let me give you a few of the cases com- 
ing under my observation during several 


- years ’ careful study of the disease. Before 


citing these cases let me say that I firmly 
believe, and can prove, by cases in my 
private practice: 

1. That the disease is not carried from 
one cow to another by contact with, nor 
ingestion of, infected articles. 

2. That the disease is not carried by the 


bull. 
3. That the disease is caused solely by 


polluted water. 
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The usual source of contagious abortion 
is the puddles in the depressions of the 
barn yard, but often the stagnant pools and 
sink holes in the pasture. Cows will often 
be seen drinking from these places, even 
when there is an abundance of good water 
available. They usually become infected 
by drinking this water during the ‘hot 
summer months. From three to five 
months later they begin to abort. If the 
cows have been watched it will be noticed 
that the cows aborting first are those 
which have partaken most freely of the 
stagnant water. 

During the summer of 1906 a farmer 
having over one hundred cows kept them 
in three pastures. Thirty-one heifers were 
kept in a pasture having several sink 
holes full of stagnant water. These were 
expected to drop calves for the first time 
the next April and May. In January they 
began to abort, eleven aborted that month. 
Two were either not pregnant or had 
aborted before being brought from the 
pasture. The rest were treated and went 
the full term. Had they not been treated, 
there is no doubt in my mind that they 
would all have aborted. 

None of the cows from the other pastures 
aborted, although during the entire winter 
they all ran together and were fed in the 
same yard from hay thrown on the ground, 
over which the infected heifers trailed their 
filthy after-births, from which dripped the 
dirty discharge characteristic of the dis- 
ease. The same bulls were used for the 
whole herd. 

Three brothers living near here owned 
and used the same bull. One of them lost 
annually for a period of six years from one- 
fourth to three-fourths of his calves by 
abortion. The other two lost none. 

Another case has come up recently in 
my practice. A farmer, we will call him 
S, has been having trouble by losing calves 
by infectious abortion for the past ten or 
twelve years. Three years ago this farmer 
bought six pure-bred polled angus cows. 
These cows were pregnant, due to calve in 
April and May. The cows came into the 
place in March. They have been kept on 
the farm since that time, running with the 
rest of the herd, stabled with them and bred 
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to the same bull, and not one of them has 
lost a calf. 

I might give almost’ any number of 
similar cases, but in conclusion let me say 
that every herd I have seen with this dis- 
ease has had access to bad water, and on 
the other hand I have yet to see an infected 
herd which has had nothing but pure water 
to drink. W. F. Davis, V. S. 

Taopi,. Minn. 


A PECULIAR MONSTROSITY 

I am sending to you under separate cover 
two photos of the greatest freaks found in 
this part of the country. It is perfectly 
formed in eyery way, having two heads, four 
front legs, two hind legs, and two tails, the 
two bodies being joined together at the 
division of the abdominal and_ thoracic 
cavities, and having all internal organs 











double, there being no anus, one penis, and 
two testicles. 

I did not get a chance to try to deliver 
this freak, but obtained it from the farmer 


after the cow died. I consider this a 
wonderful specimen, and have had it 
mounted in fine shape. If you consider 
it worth while, use in your journal. 
Viroqua, Wis. C. A. MINSHALL. 
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Mr. Epwarp Martin, M. R. C. V. S., 
veterinary inspector for the Allegheny 
Milk Commission, veterinary editor for 
the National Stockman and Farmer, and 
canine specialist of Pittsburg, Pennsyl- 
vania, died recently, at the age of thirty- 
eight, leaving a widow and five children. 
Mr. Martin was a graduate of the Royal 
Veterinary College of Edinburgh, Scotland. 


The Australasian Medical Gazette for 
April 20th contains an article on “Tumor 
at the Base of the Brain, Producing Symp- 
toms of Acromegaly,” which is illustrated 
by a number of most excellent half-tones, 
the photographs for which were taken by 
Veterinary Surgeon Desmond of Adelaide. 

Doctor Desmond has contributed a num- 
ber of case reports to VETERINARY MEDI- 
CINE and is well known to the profession. 
The case described is in a woman and is 
considered a very rare one. 


THE Owen Health Bill has been feintro- 
duced to the 63rd Congress. It has been 
modified but slightly since its introduction 
to the 62nd Congress, at which time it was 
discussed in these pages. The present bill 
provides for a Department of Health with a 
secretary in the Cabinet. The chances for 
its enactment are considered good. 

Tue bill has passed the California Legis- 
lature and awaits the signature of Governor 
Johnson, to in effect end compulsory 
tuberculin testing in the state. An effort 
has been made to induce the Governor to 
veto this bill, but it will probably become a 
law. 


GOVERNOR STEWART has approved the . 


Veterinary Practice Act passed by the 
recent Montana legislature and appointed 
the following veterinary examining board: 
W. V. Orr, Dillon, president; W. J. Taylor, 
Bozeman, vice president; A. D. Knowles, 
Livingston, secretary-treasurer. 


The Board issued a circular summarizing 


the provision of the law and announcing 
that the first examination in Comparative 
Anatomy, Chemistry, Physiology and Hy- 
giene, Surgery and Obstetrics, Pathology, 
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including Bacteriology, Parasitology, The- 
ory and Practice of Veterinary Medicine, 
including Materia Medica and Therapeu- 
tics, would be held in Helena July 7th. 
The examination fee is $10.00 and the 
registration fee $1.00. By paying these 
fees and filing a diploma from an accredited 
school with the application, a temporary 
license will be granted to practice, until 
the next succeeding examination. 


THE number of veterinarians in the 
employ of the Bureau of Animal Industry 
is now 1041. Of these 751 are employed 
in meat inspection, 101 on tick eradication, 
119 in cattle and scabies inspection, 24 
along the border of the United States in 
the inspection of imported animals, 19 
in connection with the eradication of com- 
municable diseases, and 27 in research and 
executive work. 

Dr. J. C. Taytor, for twenty years a 
resident of Lisbon Ohio, sixty years old 
and a graduate of the Ontario Veterinary 
College (1887), was burned to death in his 
home, May 19th. He is survived by a 
wife and two children. 

WanTED: A_ good treatment for a 
thoroughpin in the horse. This horse has 
had the thoroughpin for about six months, 
but had not shown any signs of lameness 
until about two or three months ago. I 
would like to hear from some of the readers 
of the journal in regard to their experi- 
ence with this condition. 

GEORGE T. Situ, V. M. D. 

Hughesville, Pa. 

Will you kindly give me through the 
columns of your paper the actions, use, 
dose and habitat of Fl. Ex. Echinacea. I 
would also like to see some of our veterinary 
readers of the AMERICAN JOURNAL OF VET- 
ERINARY MEDICINE give an account of any 
experiments with anti-streptococcus serum 
for navel ill in foals. A few letters on this 
subject should be of great interest to all 
readers at this time of the year. 

F. E. ANDREWS. 

High River, Alta. 
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AN INSTANCE Of the difficulty of convict- 
ing illegal veterinary practitioners is shown 
by the following case, reported by Dr. C. A. 
Nelson of Brainerd, Minnesota. , 

Mr. Neill was prosecuted for practicing 
veterinary medicine without a license, and 
the following receipt, which he had given 
acknowledging payment for “work’’ was 
introduced as evidence. Yet he was ac- 
quitted of the charge. 

“Crow Wing, May 18, 1910. 

“Received from John Perlings the sum of $5.00 
(five dollars) in payment for treatment of one 
brown mare for kidney and nerve contraction. 
Found mare in very bad condition, pulse running 
70—temperature 90. This was on the 4th of 
April, 1910. 

RICHARD NEILL. 

“Veterinary in good standing.” 


THE FEEDING, WATERING, AND REST- 
ING OF LIVE STOCK IN THE 
COURSE OF INTERSTATE 
TRANSPORTATION 


In connection with the enforcement of the 
Twenty-eight Hour Law (34 Stat., 607), the Bureau 
of Animal Industry has made investigation of the 
feeding, watering, and resting of cattle, sheep, swine, 
and other animals while in the course of interstate 
transportation. The results of this investigation 
and the conclusions based thereon are announced as 
to the minimum requirements of the law. 

Feeding.—The amount of feed which should be 
given to different classes of animals varies with the 
length of time between feedings and the weights of 
the animals. For each twenty-four hours the ra- 
tion for horses and cattle should be not less than 
114 pounds of hay to each hundredweight of animal; 
for sheep, not less than 114 pounds of hay to each 
hundredweight of animal; and for hogs, not less 
than 1 pound of shelled corn, or its equivalent in 
ear corn or other grain, to each hundredweight of 
animal. For periods greater or less than twenty- 
four hours, the ration should be greater or less, 
respectively, in the same proportion. 

Unloading.—The only practicable methods for 
railroads to transport animals, other than hogs, 
without unloading during each period prescribed 
by the statute for rest, water, and feeding, are in 
“palace” or similar stock cars and with emigrant 
outfits. There are cases in which exceptional fa- 
cilities complying with the law make unloading un- 
necessary; for instance, specially equipped cars 
conveying show animals and blooded stock. In 
such cases care should be taken to observe the law. 
In all cases, if animals are not unloaded, sufficient 
space to permit all the animals to lie down in the 
cars at the same time must be provided. 

Hogs may be fed, watered, and rested, without 
unloading, provided (a) the cars are loaded so as to 
allow all the animals to have sfficient space to lie 
down at the same time, (b) the trains are stopped 
for sufficient time to allow the watering troughs to 
be prepared and to allow every hog time to drink his 
fill, and (c) care is exercised to distribute properly 
through each car deck sufficient shelled corn, or its 
equivalent in ear corn or other grain, for each hog. 
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Unloading Pens. All pens into which animals 
are unloaded must contain adequate facilities for 
feeding and watering and suitable space on which 
the animals can lie down comfortably for resting. 
Covered pens should be provided for unloading ani- 
mals in severe weather. 

B. T. GALLoway, 
Acting Secretary of Agriculture. 


HOG CHOLERA IN INDIANA 


Dr. R. A. Craig, chief veterinarian of Purdue 
Experiment Station, reports that from indications 
the south central portion of Indiana will suffer 
severely from the hog cholera the coming season. 
Last year the disease caused much loss to farmers 
all over the state. At this season of the year every 
precaution should be taken to prevent outbreaks of 
this malady. Sick animals should be quarantined, 
and either the state veterinarian or the Purdue 
station notified, if the indications point to cholera. 
Pens, lots and houses should be thoroughly disin- 
fected and kept clean. If hogs with the cholera 
were on the farm last season, all infected pens and 
lots should be plowed up and put in some cultivated 
crop. In many cases it may be the wisest plan to 
curtail all hog breeding operations for a year until 
surroundings can be put into a more sanitary 
condition.—The Farmers’ Guide. 


DON’T MOVE VACCINATED HOGS 


By order of Sam S. Graybill, livestock sanitary 
commissioner of Kansas, it is now forbidden to 
move hogs vaccinated for cholera from their pens 
until 21 days after the operation. The order is 
the result of an investigation which seems to prove 
that cholera can be spread by vaccinated hogs until 
three weeks after treatment. The injection of the 
serum [and virus] causes a mild sickness, a light form 
of the cholera, and while in this condition, it is 
suspected hogs may transmit the disease. 

—Farmers’ Mail and Breeze. 


UNITED STATES DEPARTMENT OF 
AGRICULTURE, BUREAU OF ANI- 
MAL INDUSTRY 


REGULATIONS GOVERNING THE PREPARATION, SALE, 
BARTER, EXCHANGE, SHIPMENT, AND Im- 
PORTATION OF VIRUSES, SERUMS, TOXINS, 
AND ANALOGOUS PrRropuUCTs INTENDED 
FOR USE IN THE TREATMENT OF 
Domestic ANIMALS 


Effective July 1, 1913 


Regulation 1. 

For the purpose of these regulations viruses, 
serums, toxins, and analogous products shall in- 
clude all viruses, serums, toxins, and analogous 
products intended for use in the treatment of 
domestic animals. Among such analogous products 
are antitoxins, vaccines, tuberculins, malleins, 
microorganisms, killed microorganisms, and prod- 
ucts of microorganisms. 

Regulation 2. 

No person, firm, or corporation shall prepare, 
sell, barter, or exchange in the District of Columia 
or in any Territory of the United States or in any 
place under the jurisdiction of the United States, 
or ship or deliver for shipment from one State or 
Territory or the District of Columbia to any other 











State or Territory or the District of Columbia any 
virus, serum, toxin, or analogous product manufac- 
tured within the United States unless and until the 
said virus, serum, toxin, or analogous product shall 
have been prepared at an establishment holding an 
unsuspended and unrevoked license issued by the 
Secretary of Agriculture. 


Regulation 3. 


Each establishment in the United States at 
which any virus, serum, toxin, or analogous prod- 
uct is prepared shall make application in writing 
to the Secretary of Agriculture for a license. When 
one proprietor conducts more than one estab- 
lishment a separate application shall be made for 
a license for each establishment. Blank forms of 
application will be furnished upon request addressed 
to the Bureau of Animal Industry, Washington, 

c 


Regulation 4. 


SecTIon 1. A license will not be issued unless 
the condition of the establishment and the methods 
of preparation are such as reasonably to insure that 
the product will accomplish the objects for which 
it is intended, and that such product is not worth- 
less, contaminated, dangerous, or harmful. 

Sec. 2. A license will be issued only after in- 
spection of the establishment by a duly authorized 
officer, agent, or employee of the Bureau of Animal 
Industry has shown that the condition and equip- 
ment of the establishment and the methods of 
preparation are in conformity with these regula- 
tions. - 

Regulation 5. 


SECTION 1. Each license shall terminate at the 
end of the calendar year during which it is issued: 

Sec. 2. A license shall be reissued only after 
inspection of the establishment by a duly authorized 
officer, agent, or employee of the Bureau of Animal 
Industry. 

Sec. 3. A license will not be issued for the 
preparation of any virus, serum, toxin, or analogous 
product if advertised so as to mislead or deceive 
the purchaser or if the package or container in 
which the same is intended to be sold, bartered, 
exchanged, or shipped bears or contains any state- 
ment, design, or device which is false or misleading 
in.any particular. 

Regulation 6. 


Licenses shall be in the following form: 
UNITED STATES VETERINARY LICENSE No .. 
Waismncion. DiC... 2... 6255, 19%. 
This is to certify that, pursuant to the terms of 
the act of Congress approved March 4, 1913 (37 
Stat., 832), governing the preparation, sale, barter, 


exchange, shipment, and importation of viruses, . 


serums, toxins, and analogous products intended 
for use in the treatment of domestic animals, .... 
eee: is hereby licensed to maintain, at...... 

4, 3:4 OREO) LY OF WOWEOR. o6o.6 6 6.6 ciaines ccs oe ; 
oR A eee ree eee an establishment for 
the BreEaION (OL... soe ce sec es encined 3 during 
the calendar year 19... 

This license is subject to suspension or revocation 
if the licensee violates or fails to comply with any 
provision of said act approved March 4, 1913, or 
of the regulations made thereunder. 

fz,..s.] safeties 
Secretary of Agriculture. 
Countersigned: 


UNITED STATES DEPARTMENT OF AGRICULTURE 


Chief Bureau of Animal Industry. 
Regulation 7. 

SECTION 1. Each separate container of virus, 
serum, toxin, or analogous product prepared, sold, 
bartered, exchanged, shipped, or delivered for 
shipment shall bear the true name of the product 
and the license number assigned by the department, 
in the following manner: “U.S. Veterinary License 
No. ....,” or an abbreviation thereof authorized 
by the Bureau of Animal Industry. 

Sec. 2. Each separate container of virus, serum, 
toxin, or analogous product shall bear a serial 
number affixed by the licensee for identification of 
the product with the records of preparation thereof. 
Each container shall also bear the ‘‘return date.” 

Regulation 8. 

A license will be suspended or revoked (1) if it 
appears that the construction of the establishment 
licensed is defective, or if the establishment is 
improperly conducted; (2) if the methods of prepa- 
ration are faulty, or if the products contain impuri- 
ties or lack potency; (3) if the products are adver- 
tised or labeled so as to mislead or deceive the 
purchaser in any particular; (4) if the license is 


. used to facilitate ot effect the preparation, sale, 


barter, exchange, or shipment of any worthless, 
contaminated, dangerous, or harmful virus, serum, 
toxin, or analogous product; or (5) if the licensee 
violates or fails to comply with any provision of 
said act approved March 4, 1913, or of the regula- 
tions made thereunder. 
Regulation 9. 

SEcTION 1. Each importer of any virus, serum, 

toxin, or analogous product shall make applica- 
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tion in writing to the Secretary of Agriculture for 
a permit. The application shall specify the port 
or ports of entry at which the imported articles 
will be cleared through the customs. Blank forms 
of application will be furnished upon request 
addressed to the Bureau of Animal Industry, 
Washington, D. C. 

Sec. 2. Each application for a permit shall be 
accompanied by the affidavit of the actual manu- 
facturer, produced before an American consular 
officer, stating that the virus, serum, toxin, or 
analogous product mentioned therein is not worth- 
less, contaminated, dangerous, or harmful, whether 
the product was derived from animals and, if so 
derived, that such animals have not been exposed 
to any infectious or cantagious disease, except as 
may be essential in the preparation of the product 
and as specified in the affidavit. 

Sec. 3. Each application for a permit shall be 
accompanied by the written consent of the actual 
manufacturer that properly accredited officers, 
agents, and employees of the Department of Agri- 
culture shall have the privilege of inspecting, with- 
out previous notification, all parts of the estab- 
lishment at which such virus, serum, toxin, or 


VETERINARY MEDICINE 


analogous product is prepared, and all processes of 
preparation of such products, at such times as may 
be demanded by the aforesaid officers, agents, or 
employees. 

Sec. 4. Each permit shall terminate at the 
end of the calendar year during which it is issued. 


Regulation 10. 
Permits shall be in the following form: 
UNITED STATES VETERINARY PERMIT NO. .. 
WASHINGTON, D.C., ....,19.. 
This is to certify that pursuant to the terms of 
the act of Congress approved March 4, 1913 (37 
Stat., 832), governing the preparation, sale, barter, 
exchange, shipment, and importation of viruses, 
serums, toxins, and analogous products intended 
for use in the treatment of domestic animals,.... 
Ne Soe eee epee ee State 
, is hereby authorized, so far as 
the jurisdiction of the Department of Agriculture is 
concerned, to import 
manufactured by of 
into the United States through the port of 
during the calendar year 19... 
This permit is subject to suspension or revoca- 
tion if the permittee violates or fails to comply 
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Trips 


GOOD PLACES TO GO 


SAVING ON FARES 


Any Time Before September 30 


Delightful trips to most attractive resorts on Thirty-Day Round Trip 
Tickets to New York, Atlantic City and other Seashore Resorts over 


PENNSYLVANIA 
LINES 


Also Variable Route Tickets (all around the East). To New York 


and Boston, Rail and Steamer. 


To benefit by special money- 
saving fares ask Local Agent for 


Tickets via Pennsylvania Lines 


Go One Route—Return Another 


or Address 
Cc. L. KIMBALL 
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CHICAGO 


























UNITED 


with any provision of the said act approved March 
4, 1913, or of the regulations made thereunder. 
[L. s.] 


Countersigned: 


Chief Bureau of Anil Industry. 
The Bureau of Animal Industry shall give prompt 
notice of the issue of each permit to collectors of 
customs at the ports of entry named therein. 


Regulation 11. 

SECTION 1. Each separate container of virus, 
serum, toxin, or analogous product imported shall 
bear the true name of the product and the permit 
number assigned by the department, in the followi ing 
manner: “U. S. Veterinary Permit No.. or 
an abbreviation thereof authorized by the Bureau 
of Animal Industry. 

Sec. 2. Each separate container of virus, serum, 
toxin, or analogous product imported shall bear a 
serial number affixed by the manufacturer for 
identification of the product with the records of 
preparation thereof. Each container shall also 
bear the “return date.” 

Sec. 3. A permit will not be issued for the im- 
portation of any virus, serum, toxin, or analogous 
product if advertised so as to mislead or deceive 
the purchaser or if the package or container in 
which the same is intended to be sold, bartered, 
exchanged, shipped, or imported bears or contain 
any statement, design, or device which is false or 
misleading in any particular. 


Regulation 12. 
Permits will be suspended or revoked (1) if it 
appears that the construction of the establish- 
ment in which the products are prepared is defec- 
tive, or if the establishment is improperly conduct- 
ed; (2) if the methods of preparation are faulty, or 
if the products contain inpurities or lack potency; 
(3) if the products are advertised or labeled so as 
to mislead or deceive the purchaser in any par- 
ticular; (4) if the permit is used to facilitate or 
effect the importation of any worthless, contami- 
nated, dangerous, or harmful virus, serum, toxin, 
or analogous product; or (5) if the permittee 
violates or fails to comply with any provision of 
said act approved March 4, 1913, or of the regula- 
tions made thereunder. 


Regulation 13. 

Any officer, agent, or employee of the Depart- 
ment of Agriculture, duly authorized for the pur- 
pose, shall be permitted to enter any establish- 
ment licensed under these regulations at any hour 
during the daytime or nighttime, and such duly 
authorized officer, agent, or employee shall be 


permitted to inspect, without previous notification, | 


the entire premises of the establishment, including 
all compartments and buildings, and all equipment, 
such as chemicals, instruments, apparatus, etc., 
as well as the methods used in the preparation, 
handling, and distribution of virus, serum, . toxin, 
or analogous product. 


Regulation 14. 

No grinding or mixing machinery, molds, instru- 
ments, tables, or other apparatus which come in 
contact with virulent or attenuated microorganisms 
or toxins shall be used in the preparation of other 
forms of biological products. 


Regulation 15. 
All equipment, containers, machinery, instru- 
ments, and other apparatus used in the prepara- 


STATES DEPARTMENT OF AGRICULTURE 








POLYVALENT CALF 
DYSENTERY SERUM 


AND 
GERM FREE DYSENTERIC 
BACILLI. EXTRACT 


are two exceedingly valuable pro- 
ducts in the prevention and 
treatment of 


Calf Dysentery (White Scours) 
prevalent to so great an extent in 
valuable dairy herds. 
Increase your efficiency by familiar- 
izing yourself with these products. 





Pulmonary Emphysema. 
“Broken Wind,” ‘‘Heaves,” and 
all Bronchial affections successfully 
treated with 


VERGOTININE 


‘“‘A precious therapeutic product.” 
Dr. Gambarotta, Royal Vet. School, Turin 


“The only product capable of amel- 
iorating and curing that disease.” 
Dr. Bernaud, Chief Vet., Compagnie des 
Voitures Parisiennes l Urbaine, Paris. 
“An energetic reconstituent iia. 
and dynamic tonic.’ 

Dr. H. Perrin, Chief Military V eterinarian 


Vergotinine has been used very 
successfully in America for several 
years in the treatment of the above 
referred to conditions by a large 
number of veterinarians. 


Further particulars furnished on request 


Sole distributers for United States, 
Canada, and Mexico 


PASTEUR LABORATORIES 
OF AMERICA 


NEW YORK — 366 -368 West 11th Street 
CHICAGO— 443-445 South Dearborn St. 
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Hy podermic 
Tablets 


The most exacting requirements are 
completely fulfilled by using Beebe 
Hypodermic Tablets. 


Accuracy in dosage—highest efficiency 
in medication—greatest solubility and 
moderate cost. 


Furnished in all dosages and standard 
medications. 
Staphylo-Streptococcic 

Vaccine 


Accurately standardized—highest po- 
tency—most convenient—moderate cost. 


The reliable treatment for cellulitis, 
lymphangitis, pyaemic arthritis, absces- 
ses, fistulous withers, poll evil, quittor, 
nail pricks, wire cuts and all infected 
wounds that assume a chronic character. 


Price per package of 12 ampules, $1.50 net 


Ward Special Clinical 


Thermometers 


-The result of wide practical expe- 
rience in their use—combined with 
greatest skill in manufacture. Thor- 
oughly seasoned and accurately certified. 
A thermometer you will appreciate and 
continue to use because it is Right— 
especially adapted to the requirements 
of Veterinarians. 


Prices. Full dozen lots or more $5.50 
per dozen net. Half dozen $3.00 Prepaid. 


BEEBE BIOLOGICAL 
LABORATORIES 


ST. PAUL, MINN. 








DOCTO It is mutually ad- 

vantageous to in- 
quirer, advertise- 
er and publisher, if in your reply to advertise- 
ments in this number the American Journal 


of Veterinary Mecicine is mentioned. 











tion of viruses, serums, toxins, or analogous prod- 
ucts shall be thoroughly sterilized before use by 
live steam at a temperature of at least 120 degrees 
Centigrade for not, less than half an hour or exposed 
to dry heat of at least 160 degrees Centigrade for 
at least one hour. If for any reason such steriliza- 
tion can not be applied, then a process known to 
be equally efficacious in destroying microorganisms 
and their spores may be substituted. 


Regulation 16. 

Permanent detailed records of the methods of 
preparation of viruses, serums, toxins, and analog- 
ous products, including sources of bacterial cultures 
or viruses used, virulence of such cultures or viruses, 
methods of testing the purity and potency of the 
product, together with the methods of preservation, 
shall be kept by each licensed establishment. 


Regulation 17. 

SECTION 1. The stables or other premises used 
for experiment animals in the production or testing 
of viruses, serums, toxins, or analogous products 
shall be properly ventilated and lighted, appropri- 
ately drained and guttered, and kept in good sani- 
tary condition. Animals infected with or exposed 
to any infectious, contagious, or communicable 
disease shall be properly segregated, and all instru- 
ments, containers, and other apparatus shall be 
thoroughly cleaned and sterilized before use. 
Establishments shall be so located as to avoid the 
spread of disease, and suitable arrangements shall 
be made for the disposal of all refuse. 

Sec. 2. Viruses, serums, toxins, and analogous 
products shall be prepared, handled, and distributed 
with due sanitary precautions. 

Regulation 18. 

When the preparation of viruses, serums, toxins, 
and analogous products has been completed, said 
products shall be stored in a cold chamber or 
refrigerator for preservation until such time as 
they are removed from the premises. All dealers 
in the District of Columbia or any Territory or 
any place under the jurisdiction of the United 
States shall keep such products under refrigera- 
tion until sold or otherwise disposed of. 


Regulation 19. 

SEcTION 1. Samples of viruses, serums, toxins, 
and analogous products shall be collected by author- 
ized officers, agents, or employees of the Department 
of Agriculture. 

Sec. 2. Samples may be purchased in the open 
market, and the marks, brands, or tags upon the 
package or wrapper thereof shall be noted. The 
collector shall note the names of the vendor and 
the agent of the vendor who made the sale, together 
with the date of purchase. The collector shall 
purchase representative samples. 

Sec. 3. All samples or parts of samples shall be 
sealed by the collector and marked with identifying 
marks. 

Regulation 20. 

The immunity unit for measuring the strength 

of tetanus antitoxin shall be 10 times the least 
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Baltimore & Ohio 


The Scenic Route of Eastern America 


$2 7 a and return 


with stop overs at 


PITTSBURG-WASHINGTON 
BALTIMORE-PHILADELPHIA 


Correspondingly Low Fare Round-trip Tickets to other Eastern Points—Variable Routes—Long 
Return Limits. Tickets on sale June 1 to September 30. 


FOUR THROUGH TRAINS DAILY 


“Inter-State Special” leaves Chicago 11.00 A. M. A magnificent new electrically equipped train of 
modern coaches and Pullman Compartment Drawing Room Sleeping Cars and spacious 
Observation Sleeping Cars. 

“New York Limited” leaves Chicago 5.45 P. M. Another splendid electrically equipped train of 
modern construction with Pullman Drawing Room Sleeping Cars and Observation Parlor Cars. 
“New York Express” leaves Chicago 8.00 A. M. 
“Washington Express” leaves Chicago 9.30 P. M. 

The Dining Car Service on all trains is exceptionally fine. Station Fifth Avenue & Harrison St., Chicago. 
TICKET OFFICE 236 SOUTH CLARK STREET 
Telephones, Wabash 3242; Automatic 589695 
W. W. PICKING, District Passenger Agent 











LEDERLE ANTITOXIN LABORATORIES 


Biologic Products 





TETANUS ANTITOXIN ANTISTREPTOCOCCUS SERUM 
RABIES VACCINE (Pasteur Method) 


POLYVALENT BACTERIAL VACCINES 


Mixed Bacterial Vaccine 
Pneumococcus Vaccine 
Streptococcus Vaccine 
Colon Vaccine 
Staphylococcus Vaccine 


The Bacterial Vaccines are supplied in packages containing 
6 vials at $1.50 per package 


Literature and Complete Price List on Request 


Schieffelin & Co., Selling Agents, New York 
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Dr. Cecil French’s 
Vermicide 
Capsules 


FOR THE DOG AND CAT 


The testimony of thousands of Dog-Owners 
and Veterinarians throughout the world estab- 
lishes the fact that no man has yet produced a 
Vermicide, which in points of efficiency and 
harmlessness equals these great little Vermicide 
Capsules. This extraordinary remedy combines 
every needed efficacy with absolute freedom 
from ill-effects, being equally destructive of 
Tape Worm, Round Worm and Hook 
Worm. The one Capsule does the whole busi- 
ness and docs it so expeditiously that it is a 


quantity of antitetanic serum necessary to save the 
life of a 350-gram guinea pig for 96 hours against 
the official test dose of the standard toxin furnished 
by the Hygienic Laboratory of the United States 
Public Health Service. 

The number of immunity units recommended for 
the prevention of tetanus in a horse shall be at 
least 500 units. 

Regulation 21 


SECTION 1. Licenses or permits may be suspen- 
ded or revoked after opportunity for hearing has 
been granted to the licensee or importer at times and 
places designated by the Secretary of Agriculture. 
All hearings shall be private and confined to ques- 
tions of fact. The parties interested may appear in 
person or by attorney, and may submit oral or 
written evidence on the questions of fact involved. 

Sec. 2. If after opportunity for hearing has been 
granted, it appears that a licensee or permittee has 
violated or failed to comply with any provision of 
dais act approved March 4, 1913, or of the regula- 


tions made thereunder, the license or permit may be 


common thing to observe results within ten 
suspended or revoked. 


minutes after administration. The record is 
seven minutes. The preparation being in cap- 
sular form makes the administration extremely 
easy, and all objection on the part of the dog 
on account of taste is obviated. 


For the use of Veterinarians in their daily practice 
these Capsules are put up in boxcs of 100 at $3.00 pcr 
box. Two different sizes are prepared, one for all dogs of 
ordinary size, the other for delicate toy dogs and cats. 


Dr. Cecil French 
WASHINGTON, D. C. 


THE EAST PUT. TO SHAME 


President Francis H. Rowley, in advocating the 
establishment of municipal abattoirs, recently said 
in the Boston, Massachusetts, Herald 

Those familiar with what the Massachusetts 
S. P. C. A. has been doing to secure humaner 
methods in the slaughter of our food animals, and 























ZENOLEUM—DISINFECTANT 


“Advice to disinfect is common enough, but really serviceable advice on how to 
disinfect is a rarety.”—Dr. A. S. Alexander. 

“A great many agents are disinfectants—germicides, and a still larger number are 
antiseptic, but in usefulness they vary enormously; some are too feeble in action to be 
practical, others are too expensive, and still others are so poisonous to higher organ- 
isms as to limit their usefulness.” —Dr. D. M. Campbell. 

Zenoleum fulfills every requirement given above for the ideal disinfectant; it is 
inexpensive, it is nonpoisonous and it is germicidal to a high degree. 

Zenoleum is used in and endorsed by 50 Agricultural Colleges and Experiment 
Stations; it is the “official” disinfectant in most state and county fairs that employ 
an official v eterinarian. 

Zenoleum is unequaled as a disinfectant for: 

Surgical instruments and the field of operation. 

Wounds, ulcers and chronic suppuration. 

Scabies, eczema, mange and other parasitic skin affections. 

Canker, necrotic stomatitis, foot-foul, maggott and screw worms infestation. 
Retained afterbirth, vaginal and uterine douches. 


Lice, mites, flies, fleas, ticks, etc., and for disinfecting the barns, yards, pens, cars, 
tanks, etc. after all infectious diseases. 


Write for literature giving hundreds of specific uses. 


One Gallon $1.50 Prepaid; 5 Gallons $6.25 Prepaid 


ZENNER DISINFECTANT COMPANY, 398 Lafayette Ave., Detroit, Mich. 
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Haussmann & Dunn Co,’s 
Auto-Gautery 


Fig. 1277 


Our pattern possesses 
improvements not to be 
found in other Auto- 
Cauteries. It is the 
latest modification and 
superior to all others. 


PRICES 


Complete in Cloth Roll 
with Alcohol Lamp and 
Wrench $15, 

With Ball Point, Ex- 
tra 16.5 

Complete in Polished 
Wood Case with Alcohol 
Lamp, Wrench for Ad- 
justing and 4-Ounce G. 

S$. M. C. Bottle for Ether 18.00 
With Ball Point, Ex- 
19 


Write for Catalogue of 


Veterinary Instruments 


TEXT BOOKS 
708 SOUTH GLARK STREET 


CHICAGO 




















PASTEUR LABORATORIES 
OF AMERICA 


BIOLOGICAL PRODUCTS 


ALL OUR 
Serums-Vaccines-Viruses-Ferments 


are produced by scientific authorities 
at the best European Laboratories, 
including the Institut Pasteur and 
Laboratoire des Vaccins Pasteur, 
pour l’Etranger, Paris. 


We supply 


Pasteur’s Anthrax Vaccine 
(single and double) 
Anti-Anthrax Serum 
Antistreptococcic Serum 
Antitetanic Serum 
Antivenomous Serum 
Mallein 


Tuberculin 


Antistrangles Serum 
Blackleg Vaccines 
(Powder, Cord and Pellet forms) 
Canine Distemper Serum 
Calf Dysentery Serum (polyvalent) 
Eucamphol 
Eucamphol Soap 
Germ Free Dysentery Bacilli Extract 
Hypodermic Syringes 
Rat Virus 
Thermometers 
Traumatol 
Vergotinine, etc. etc. 


Specify “PASTEUR” on your orders 


and get the genuine. 


PASTEUR LABORATORIES OF AMERICA 


NEW YORK—366 West Iith Street 
CHICAGO—443 South Dearborn St. 
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to create such a public sentiment as shall demand 
the slaughter of these animals amid the most 
sanitary conditions in municipal slaughter-houses, 
will know something of .the pleasure with which 
we have learned of the building and operation in 
Paris, Texas, of what, so far as we know, is the first 
municipal abattoir in the United States. 

Mr. Edward H. McCuision, the mayor of that 
city, has written for The National Provisioner, New 
York City, an account of Paris’ experience with 
this thoroughly up-to-date abattoir. It seems 
that the plant has been in operation now for two 
years. All animals slaughtered for the local 
markets are brought to this municipal plant. There 
they undergo first, a live inspection, by a thoroughly 
competent inspector, a veterinarian, and then after 
being slaughtered, undergo also a further, post- 
mortem inspection. When the inspection is over, 
the carcasses pass into a chill room, remaining 
there twelve hours, from which they are removed 
to the refrigerating room proper. In connection 
with all this there is a reduction or rendering plant 
of sufficient size to meet the demands of the abattoir. 

While the use of this abattoir by local butchers, 
who before its erection had been killing in all sorts 








Please mention “Veterinary 
Medicine” when corresponding 
with advertisers: it won’t hurt you; 
it will please them, and it will 
help us. 





of shacks and unsanitary slaughtering pens, is 
not compulsory, as it should be, the fact is that 
the city authorities have been able so to convince 
the local butcher that they can “hang a carcass 
upon the hook in his shop cheaper than he can, and 
that there is no sort of legitimate comparison be- 
tween their system and the one he formerly em- 
ployed,” that all local slaughtering is done at this 
central station. 

It has been the purpose of the city not to make 
this municipal abattoir a paying institution, but 
merely self-sustaining. There is a charge of $1. 25 
for each beef and 75 cents for each calf, hog, sheep 
or goat. These charges cover the two inspections, 
slaughtering, five days’ cold storage, and delivery 
on the hook in the meat-cutter’s shop. The plant 
cost the city, which has a population of fifteen 
thousand, $10,000. According to the mayor’s re- 
port, the inspection requirements and the sanitary 
conditions are of the best. 

To think that Texas should be setting the exam- 
ple to states like Massachusetts and New York 
and Pennsylvania, positively makes us here in the 
East ashamed of ourselves. Why in the name of 
all that is decent, cleanly, humane, should not 
every one of our American cities be equipped with 
an institution like this in the city of Paris, Texas? 
When this question is asked in the light of the fact 
that these municipal abattoirs are easily made 
self-sustaining, and do the work cheaper than the 
butchers themselves can do it, the amazement 
grows at the stupidity and criminal indifference of 
the American city of today. 

The article of the mayor concludes with the fol- 
lowing: 
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Argenti Composite 


Accepted and used by the Veterinary Profession since 1900. 
FOR SPLINTS, SPAVINS. CURBS, SIDE BONES. SHOE BOILS, OSSIFICA- 


TIONS, INFLAMED TENDONS. BURSAL. LAMENESS, ETC. 





ADVANTAGES 


Can be applied in a few seconds. 
Does not soil the hands. 

Does not blemish the horse. 
Horse may be used every day. 
Lower in price than imitations. 
Guarantee label may be detached 
leaving only your name. 











Manufactured and 
Fully protected by 





PRICES 


Single Bottle 

% doz. and one free.......... 
\% ae oe two ae 

] oe se four ity 


2 Sl eee ” 25.00 











CARTER-LUFF CHEMICAL CO., "udson. 


Write for our catalogue 
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“THE STANDARD SERUM” 


Highly potent, always reliable, made and tested by Veterinarians 


WILL PREVENT HOG CHOLERA 


Write for full information 
When writing or telegraphing, address 


THE STANDARD SERUM COMPANY 


1515 Genesse St. Oppecite Live Stock Exchange Kansas City Mo. 
Day Phone: Bell Main 2095 Night Phone: Bell West 1190 W 








OPALYSIN 


For opacities of the cornea and lens 
A Physiogical, not a chemical solvent. SAFE, PROMPT and SURE 


Price $1.50, cash with order 


The Azolysin Co., Inc. 


Box 423, UNION GROVE, WISCONSIN 














ANTISEPTOL 


ANTISEPTOL (DUSTING POWDER) 
THE VETERINAR The Veterinary Surgeon’s Money-Maker was 


ce | THE BEST SELLER 


For use IN 


fun, cts cHar ES, GAU® at the Kansas City Meeting of the Missouri Valley 
ne Veterinary Association, January 21, 22, 23 


=—em 
PREPARED especiALLY FOR : 
DR.U.P. TODATE,DY-5 Antiseptol pleases your customer as well as yourself. 


ANY TOWN sate Z o ° 
an io Brings you money when business is dull— 





Builds up your business and draws trade. 
Act. June, 30, 1906 


seman, A- 8488 The best package of the best powder on the market. 
Full 6-oz. sprinkle-top cans, with your own label. 


$16.75 Per Gross—$8.75 Per Half-Gross 


1lic per can, retails for 50c per can. 


Composed of Calomel, Boric Acid, Camphor, Carbolic Acid, Alum, Copper 
Sulphate, mixed with Pure Talcum. 


You Cannot Afford to Pass Up this Money-Making Proposition. 


The W. C. Cleveland Company, 2atn cs 
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“We have never undertaken any enterprise 
which has commended itself to our people as 
strongly as our abattoir and reduction plant. 
When we undertook to vote the bonds for it there 
was quite a good deal of opposition among all our 
people. Both the plant and the plan were con- 
sidered impractical and visionary, but there is not 
now, so far as I have been able to hear since we 
began operation, a single dissenting voice, and our 
people appreciate it more than any improvement 
we have ever undertaken.”—Our Dumb Animals. 


DAKOTA WOMAN KILLS DOCTOR 

Dr. E. L. Moore, state veterinary and instructor 
in the veterinary department of the State Agricul- 
tural College at Brookings, was shot and killed by 
Mrs. Mae Allen, 22 years old, of Aberdeen, at a 
late hour the night of May 26, in a boarding house at 
Sioux Falls, S. D. The woman then fired two shots 
into her own body and lies dying in a hospital. 
A quarrel between the two which had been over- 
heard by a number of people on the street a half 
hour before the tragedy led to the shooting. 

The story of a secret love affair was revealed 
by quantities of correspondence found in the 
woman’s room by the police after the shooting. 
Dr. Moore has a wife and three children living 
at Brookings.—Chicago Daily News. 


WHICH WAS WORSE? 

A farmer buying some ve tools j in a hardware store, 
was asked by the proprietor if he did not want to 
buy a bicycle. 

“‘A bicycle won’t eat its head off,” said the sales- 
man, “and you can ride it around your farm. 
They’re cheap now and I can let you have one for 
thirty-five dollars.” 

“T guess I’d rather put the thirty-five into a cow,’’ 
said the farmer reflectively. 

“Ha-ha,” laughed the hardware man, “you’d 
look mighty foolish, riding around your farm on a 
cow, now, wouldn’ t ‘you?”? 

“Well, I dunno,” said the farmer, 
ish than I would milking a bicycle.’ 
Journal. 


“no more fool- 
’—Ladies Home 


PASSING OF THE FIRE HORSE IN 
DES MOINES 
The city council of Des. Moines has ordered new 
fire fighting apparatus to the amount of over 
$100,000, consisting of hose wagons, ladder trucks, 
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etc., of the latest design and propelled by gasoline 
power. The new machines and vehicles will be 
installed practically all over the city in the next 
three or four months, and only three or four stations 
will be left with horse-drawn apparatus. 

The people of the city will mourn the departure 
of the fire horseg, but there is scant room for senti- 
ment in municipal business affairs—or any other 
these days. Dés Moines is simply following the 
example of any number of her sister cities in the 
matter of public safety. It is boiled down to a 
question of speed in getting to fire and economy in 
the conduct of the department, both of which argu- 
ments have been settled by repeated demonstra- 
tions. 

The logic of the situation is indisputable, but 
just the same we hate mightily to see the horses 








RUPTURED 
COLTS AND CALVES 


DONT OPERATE 
USE 


MOORE BROS. HERNIA OINTMENT 
Price $3.00 Per Can, Delivered 
Write for Catalogue of Veterinary Specialties 


EXTRACTS FROM LETTERS 
Will your Hernia Ointment, etc., 
Have used it in horses and cured them. 
E. WAINFOR, V. S., Prospect, Ohio. 
Have used your Hernia Ointment several times and al- 
ways with success. In twocases of Umbilical Hernia in 
earling and two- year-old colts, the enlargement being as 
arge as a man’s . the cure was complete. 
. MOYSEY, D. V. D. - hicago) 
Nth. Yakima, Wash 
I have had the best success with Hernia Olntanent. In 
several cases have cured them in from two to four applica- 
tions and some _ one application. 
- STORRY, V. S., Stouffville, Canada. 


Let Us Send You Our Catalogue of Veterinary Specialties 
THE MOORE BROS. of ALBANY, N. Y. 




















VETERINARY COLLEGE 


of the ALABAMA POLYTECHNIC INSTITUTE, AUBURN, ALA, 


Course: 


Entrance requirements: |2 high school units. 


Three Years of Nine Months Each 


The only Veterinary College in the South. 


Ideal place for students who wish to escape the rigorous winters of the North. Ample 


clinical material. 


Tuition only $20.00 a year for non-residents of Alabama. 
For Catalogue Address: 


C. A. CARY, Dean. 
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VETERINARY MEDICINE 


Revised to Date. 
Standard and World-wide in Comprehensiveness and Use 


By JAMES LAW, F. R. C. V. S. 
Ex-Director N. Y. S. Vet. Coll. Emeritus. 50 years Teaching and Practice 
In 5 Vols. 8 vo., 3,277 pages. 


Vol. IL. om rie? gme Circulatory. New chapters on Blood and Lymph. pp. 557, $4., 

Vol. II. Digestive, Hepatic, Tryptic, New Chapters on Poisons, Ductless Glands, 
Hormones, Metabolism and Autointoxication. pp. 592, $4. 3d Ed. 1911. 

Vol. III. Nervous, Genito-urinary, Eye, Skin, Systemic. pp. 611, $4. 3d Ed. 1911. 

Vol. IV. Microbian, Pestiferous, Prevention, Suppression, Exclusion, Micropathology, 
Serum Poisons, Serum Therapy, Immunization, etc. Scientific principles, general 
and specific. pp. 789, $5. 3d Ed. 1912. 

Vol. V. Parasites and Parasitism. Scientific Extinction. pp. 564, $4. 2d Ed. 1909. 

Vol. IV. Has General Index of Vols. I to IV. 3d Ed. 


Order today from the author, Carriage paid on receipt of price. 


ITHACA, N. Y. 








Anti-Hog Cholera Serum 


We wish to announce that the Ames Vaccine Company has moved its 
office and plant from Ames to Fort Dodge, Iowa, where we are building 
a plant which, when completed, will be the most sanitary and up-to-date 
plant of its kind in existence. 


We will keep our serum up to the highest standard of potency, which 
reputation it has earned in the past. We do not buy sick hogs on 
the market, which are frequently affected with mixed infections and 
different stages of diseases from which to make our serum. 

We buy only healthy pigs that we know are susceptible, these pigs are 
inoculated with a virulent strain of cholera virus that has been bred 
up for a number of years and is known to be free from mixed infections. 

We do not sell to farmers, jobbers or druggists. We sell only to 
veterinarians. 


AMES VACCINE COMPANY 
FORT DODGE, IOWA 
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go, for in all the dash and turmoil of city life there 
is no more thrilling spectacle than the sight of the 
splendid teams rushing through the streets at full 
gallop, every horse putting forth his best and 
proudest effort to the music of clattering hoofs and 
clanging bells and gongs. Des Moines has reason 
to be proud of her fire department. The horses 
are magnificent and well trained. Many times of 
late years “special exhibition fire runs” have been 
arranged on the down-town streets for the enter- 
tainment of the public. Either Walnut or Locust 
street would be roped off for ten or twelve blocks, 
and at the appointed time from fifteen to twenty 
teams would make the run through the brilliantly 
lighted thoroughfare, one after the other in rapid 
succession. No show or event of any sort ever 
staged in the city has brought out the local popula- 
tion in such overwhelming numbers, and the delight 
of the spectators, regardless of station, color or 
condition is unbounded. The power driven ma- 
chines will be more serviceable doubtless in many 
ways, but the passing of the fire horse will leave a 
sore spot in the heart of the average man that will 
be long in healing.—Spirit of the West. 


HAVOC OF SWINE PLAGUE 





The ordinary householder who eats his rasher of 
bacon at breakfast makes faces at either the packer 
or the farmer when he is reminded of the cost of 
pork products. He has been persuaded that one or 
the other is a robber, or both. He will not be 
apprized of the fact that the losses by swine plague 
last year were estimated by the Department of 
Agriculture at $66,417,000, because that fact 
appears in the daily press in small type in an obscure 


part of the paper, if it appears at all. The daily 
paper reader usually gets his information from the 
head lines, and in black type he had been advised 
repeatedly of the “meat trust,” and of the number 
of motor cars the “rolling-in-wealth” farmer is 
buying. 

Any reasonable-minded man might find one 
factor in the high cost of living in these figures of 
loss in an industry which supplies one of the most 
valuable, most enjoyable and most widely-used 
food products. No manufacturing business is 
conducted at such a loss risk as farming. The 
howler at high prices of farm products seems not to 
know this, or if he knows, he does not care.— 
Breeders’ Gazette. 


BIG HORSE SALES 





One of the marvels of the New York horse market 
is how one concern can handle 50,000 horses in one 
year without losing track of a horse, and be able at 
any time to tell just what any horse sold for and 
what his condition was when he reached the stables. 
Most of this great volume of business is done on 
commission. The concern spoken of maintains a 
system as complete as any banking house. 

When a car of horses arrive they are carefully 
checked over and examined by a competent veter- 
inary surgeon and if, as is frequently the case, some 
are ailing they are placed in the “hospital.” This 
consists of about twenty large light and roomy 
stalls, where the horses are kept until they are suffi- 
ciently improved to be turned into the “farm,” 
which consists of a room about 200 feet square, upon 
the floor of which is scattered plenty of hay. When 
I recently visited this establishment there were 











The American Serum Company 


Pioneers in the Production of Highly Potent 
and Thoroughly Tested 


ANTI-HOG-CHOLERA SERUM 


Our improved product is obtained from tuberculin-tested, 
bacterin-treatcd hogs and is freed from objectionable blood 


cells by centrifugal force. 
dependable product. 


It is a refined, safe and 


Price, 114 cents per cubic centimeter 


Distributed by 


The American Veterinary Supply Co. 


1401 East 15th Street 


KANSAS CITY, MO. 
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Simplicity Equine Operating Table 


Has all movements 
necessary for all sur- 
gical operations. 
The base rests on cir- 
cular bearings ena- 
bling the operator to 
rotate the field of 
operation to the light. 
By shifting a single lever, the table can be inverted, placing the 
patient in position for inferiorly located operations, such as Umbilical 
Hernia, Scrotal Hernia, etc. 


FACTS FROM THOSE CONVINCED 


VETERINARY SPECIALTY MFG. CO., Grand Rapids, Mich. 

GENTLEMEN:—Since writing you Nov. 16, I have put on the “Simplicity Operating Table 
an untrained three-year-old mare to operate for ventral hernia, and everything went off well. 
Have also operated on a case of scirrhous cord in an eight-year-old horse lately in company with a 
veterinarian from England, who was on a visit to Ireland, and this trial of the table was also 
successful, 

A few days ago I placed a six-year-old hunter on the table to get a radiograph taken of one 
of his legs. The glass plate was put under the leg for twenty minutes at a time, but was 
not damaged, and a splendid photo was taken. 

The Improved Operating Hood purchased with the table is of great value, and the only thing 
I regret is that I was not aware of its advantages years ago. 

The Canine Table has proved one of the most useful articles I have ever invested in, and is 
greatly admired by both dog owners and practitioners. 

So now, I have pleasure in stating that Dr. Conkey’s visit here has proven of marked value 
to me, and also that no Veterinary Infirmary can be considered complete without your tables. 
You have my permission to refer to me as regards the value and utility of the tables; both equine 
and canine. 





”? 


Yours very faithfully, 
E. WALLIS HOARE, F.R.C.V.S. 
Cork, Ireland, Nov. 30, 1912. 


DR. L. L. CONKEY, President, 
Veterinary Specialty'Mfg. Co., Grand Rapids, Mich. 

Dear Doctor:—It is my pleasure to recommend your ‘Simplicity Operating Table”’ to each 
ard evety member of the Veterinary Profession as the best asset a veterinarian can have. It 
simplifies surgery and reduces the dangers of accident, both to the patient and operator, to the 
minimum and increases the possibilities for asepsis 100 per cent. I am a user of the “Simplicity” 
table and know what I have stated are facts. 

Very respectfully yours, 
DR. N. D. BACKUS. 

Elyria, Ohio, Dec. 11, 1912. 


PROFESSOR R. R. DYKSTRA, of Manhattan, Kansas, writes: 

“T have used the Simplicity Equine Operating Table daily since its installation in the Hos- 
pital of the Kansas State Agricultural College and find that, for ease of handling patients, thorough- 
ness of control, and accessibility of all operative areas, it is unusually efficient. 

“You will hear nothing but praise for the 1912 Simplicity Equine Operating Table.” 





Veterinary Specialty Manufacturing Co. 
HOLLAND, MICH. 
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Hotel Cumberland 


NEW YORK 
S. W. Cor. Broadway at 54th Street 
Near 50th St. Sub- 
way Station and 53rd 
Street Elevated. 


Convenient for 


VETERINARIANS 


attending the 

New York 

meeting of the 
A.V.M.A. 


New and Fireproof 
Most Attractive 


otel in 


New York 








$2.50 with 
Bath and up 


All Outside Rooms 


All Rates 
Reasonable 





Ten Minutes’ Walk to Thirty Theatres 
HARRY P. STIMSON 


Formerly with Hotel Imperial 
Only N. Y. Hotel Windows Screened Throughout 
SEND FOR BOOKLET 

















eight or ten horses in the hospital and five or six 
running loose inthe farm. The ailments with whic 
the horses are generally afflicted are shipping fever 
and a few bruises received in being knocked about 
in the freight cars. This concern maintains a per- 
fectly equipped veterinary department in which 
there are all kinds of medicines suitable for doctor- 
ing horses as well as one of the best veterinary 
surgeons in the city. The ailing horses are kept 
in the hospital and farm until they have completely 
recovered before being taken to the sale ring. By 
its perfect system this concern is able to dispose of 
an average of 1,000 horses per week as easily as a 
small dealer can dispose of a few. 


TESTS OF FOOD FOR WORK-HORSES 





In Government tests of feeds for work-horses, 
made with artillery horses at Fort Riley, Kansas, 
it has been found that the cheapest ration, and the 
one which gave the largest gains, consisted of eight 
pounds of corn, two pounds of oats and ten pounds 
of alfalfa-hay, and cost thirteen cents per head per 
day. The tests were made with ten lots of horses, 
with about seventy-five in each lot,.and seven lots 
containing from seventeen to twenty horses each. 
_ gain made was 25.6 pounds per horse in 140 

ays. 

A ration consisting of oats, corn, wheat-bran 
and timothy-hay in the ratio of 4:6:4:12 produced 
Six pounds of gain in 120 days, and the animals 
showed, the best condition of any in the test, but 
‘€he ration cost nineteen cents per day. 
= When oil-meal was used to replace a portion af 
‘More expensive grain, at the rate of about one 
pound per day, the horses showed excellent condi- 









Beebe 


Bacterial Vaccines 


(Staphylo-Streptococcic Polyvalent Mixed) 


insure your surgical success in nail prick, 
calk wound, wire cut, quittor, poll evil, 
fistulous wither, etc. 


ie 4 


ss\ ae 


Because it is 


| Carefuly prepared. 

2 Thoroughly tested. 

3 Accurately Standardized. 
4 Absolutely dependable. 


Why not use a vaccine that has been 
thoroughly tried? 


Package containing 12 ampoules 


ah RI ERS $1.50 


12 packages containing 12 ampoules 


ee were ere $15.00 


24 packages containing 12 ampoules 


Lae h eee ew iERS $27.50 


Beebe 


Biological Laboratories 
St. Paul, Minn. 
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DIRECTIONS 








Dissolve one tablet Chinosol in one pint of hot water. 
Place the animal on its side, hold the ear open wide, fill the ear to the rim with 
this solution. Hold the animal still for thirty seconds, then let it get up. 

Then treat the other ear in a similar manner. 

The disagreeable odor is instantly destroyed and if this performance is repeated 
two days in succession, the result will speak for itself. 
No damage whatever to the animal. 


CHINOSOL Co. 
PARMELE PHARMACAL CO. 


Samples and Full Literature on Request 54 SouTtH St... N.Y 

















TETANUS CAN BE AVOIDED 


ONLY BY THE USE OF ANTITETANIC SERUM 


The usual antiseptic precautions are insufficient 
to prevent infection by tetanus bacilli, the spores of 
which resist all ordinary antisepsis. Antitetanic 
serum used before the attack is 100% perfect as a 
preventive; used during the attack “tt is often a 
valuable treatment. 


908 Tetanus Antitoxin 


Pcr dozen syringe containers, 750 units each.......$ 7.50 

In less than half-dozen quantities, per syringe...... -75 
909 Tetanus Antitoxin 

Per dozen syrinze containers, 1500 units each...... $12.50 

In less than half-dozen quantities, per syringe..... 1.25 


910 Tetanus Antitoxin 
Per dozen syringe containers, 3000 units each..... $25.00 
In less than half-dozen quantities, per syringe..... 2.50 ° 


Used on the day of infection or within 48 hours thereafter f 
750 units is a safe prophylactic dose. 


FILTERING THE PLASMA THE ABBOTT ALKALOIDAL COMPANY ; 


A view in the Slee Laboratorics, [THE ABBOTT LABORATORIES] 


Swiftwater, Pa., where the Abbott 
Tetanus Antitoxin is made. Ravenswood, CHICAGO 
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tion, and there was no evidence of softness. This 
cheapened the ration about two cents per day over 
the ration previously used. 


AVIAN TUBERCULOSIS 


For several years Professor Hastings of the 
Agricultural Bacteriology department has been 


studying the question of tuberculosis of fowls. . 


Reference to the literature on this subject indicates 
that this disease has not been recognized here in 
Wisconsin as one of much economic importance, 
but from the data accumulated by Professor 
Halpin of the Poultry department, it is evident 
that it is quite widely spread throughout our 
state. With the increasing importance which is 
now being given to the poultry industry, it is 
decidedly important that those interested in poultry 
husbandry should be cognizant of the situation. 
Avian tuberculosis, unlike the mammalian form 
of the disease, is primarily an affection of the liver 
and spleen. The experiments indicate that the 
disease is contracted mainly through feeding, that 
it can be transmitted from fowls to such mammals 
as swine, and that close contact of healthy and 
diseased birds will transmit the infection. The 
main danger, therefore, as with the disease in 


cattle, is in introducing diseased stock into the 
flock. Unfortunately, the owner cannot safeguard 
the condition of his flock by applying the tuberculin 
test to his purchases, as he can with cattle.—Ann. 
Rpt. Dir. Wisc. Agr. Exp. Sta. 


A DESIRABLE MILK SUPPLY 


It is often difficult to tell just what some pure- 
milk advocates consider the requisites of a desirable 
miJk supply. Some city ordinances are so verbose 
and vague that they are unintelligible, and others 
contain such an alignment of specific requirements 
that the dairyman in order to comply with all of 
them would have to sell his miJk at a price so high 
that the average consumer could not afford to buy. 

The prime requisite of a desirable milk supply 
may be said to be clean, progressive dairymen, who 
will keep only healthy, profitable cows; who will 
feed only clean, healthy, economical feeds; who 
will milk only in a cleanly manner into clean 
utensils; who will properly cool the milk and keep 
it cool until delivered and who will so manage their 
dairies that they can produce this milk at a cost 
which will enable them to sell it at a price within 
the reach of all and at the same time net them an 
income which will enable them to give their families 











THE CHICAGO VETERINARY COLLEG 


F eo DED 


An old established school, giving an eminently practical and scientific course. 
For prospectus and other information, address the President. 


JOSEPH HUGHES, M. R. C. V. S. 


2533-35-37-39 State Street 


CHICAGO, ILLINOIS 








ANTIHOG CHOLERA SERUM 


Get it at its best 


We take the blood from the hyperimmune when it contains the most 
antibodies and, therefore is highest in potency. 


We do not bleed from the tail at different intervals, getting serums of 
various degrees of strength, but we kill the hog when his hyper-immunity 


has reached the highest point and take all the blood at one time. 


That 


is why our serum gives such universal satisfaction. 


Our serum is a positive immunzing agent and stands high as a curative. 


One trial will convince you. 
and prices. 


Let us give you further information 


Missouri Walley Serum Company 


809 Live Stock Exchange ning 


Dr. G. I. Blanchard, Pres. 


KANSAS CITY, MO. 
Dr. E. B. Hollecker, Sec. and Treas. 
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To Get Results 


USE 


BANNERMAN’S GERMICIDE 
SOLUTION 


In Hog Cholera, Swine Plague, 
Black Leg, Fistula and 
Blood Poison in its 


Different Forms 





Literature Will be Sent on Request 





BANNERMAN & COMPANY 


64 W. Randolph Street 
CHICAGO 
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some of the comforts of life. Anything short of 
this cannot be said to be an ideal milk supply. 

The question today is not so much how to pro- 
duce good milk as how to produce it economically, 
and any plan which is for the improvement of our 
milk supply must take into consideration the 
economical as well as the sanitary side of the dairy 
business if we expect to be a success.—F. W. Botu- 
WELL, Utah, in Kimball’s Dairy Farmer. 








Humane Nose Twitch 


I take pleasure in introducing this new 
article to you. It is the most convenient 
instrument ever used by any veterina- 
rian. It is small and light, weighing less 
than one pound, and may be carried in 
the hand bag or coat pocket. It is pref- 
erable to the old rope twitch as it can- 
not injure the nose of the horse and 
requires no extra help to hold the 
animal. Write for further particulars. 

Price, Postage Paid, $1.50 
F. PFUSTLER, D.V.S. 


1729 N. Halsted St., CHICAGO, ILL. 








LUCK OF THE NON COMPOS MENTIS 


It is said that “fools rush in where angels fear to 
tread” and the strange part of it is they often “get 
away with it,” but that is as nothing compared to 
the results which a farmer is able to obtain in 
surgery with a total disregard of sepsis, if we credit 
reports like the following which appeared in a recent 
issue of a farm paper having an enormous cir- 
culation. 

Straws for Milking Tubes 


Mr. Epiror—When my cows have sore teats so 
they cannot be milked in the regular way I have 
found straws inserted in the opening help get the 
milk out. I cut the straws in lengths of about 
three inches being careful not to split them up. 
With the teat in the left hand I carefully work the 
straw into the opening until the milk begins to run 
out. After the milk stops running I knead the 
udder with my hands until all the milk is out. 
I use fresh straws at each milking or clean the old 
ones. I once milked a cow quite a while with one 
of these straws in each teat. 

Mrs. L. 

Bird City, Kan. 











JUST PUBLISHED 


The Modern Gasoline Automobile 





How to Run and Repair an Auto! 





Its Construction, Operation, Maintenance 


and Repair—By 
500 Illustrations—Over 700 (6 x 9) Pages—Ten Large Folding Plates 


PRICE $2.50 
A COMPLETE AUTOMOBILE BOOK, SHOWING 


| THe MaDERNGASALINE 


“S| AUTOMOBILE 


Victor W. Page, M. E. 


EVERY RECENT IMPROVEMENT 


By a careful study of the pages of this book one can gain practical 
knowledge of the automobile that will save time, money and worry. The 
book tells you just what to do, how and when to do it. Nothing has been 
omitted, no detail has been slighted. Every part of the automobilé, its 

eqiupment, accessories, tools, supplies, spare parts necessary, etc., have been discussed compre- 


hensively. 


Ifyou are, or if youintend to become a motorist, or are in any way interested in the 


modern Gasoline Automobile, this is a book you cannot afford to be without. 


Covers Every Phase of 1913 Automobile Practice and is Superior to Any 
Treatise Heretofore Published 


WHAT IS SAID OF THIS BOOK 


“It is the best book on the Automobile seen up to date.’’—J. H. PILE, Associate Editor, Automobile Trade Journal, 
“Every Automobile Owner has use for a book on this character.’’—The Tradesman. 
“This book is superior to any treatise heretofore published on the subject—The Inventive Age. 


“We know of no other volume that is so complete in all its departments, and in which the wide field of auto- 
mobile construction with its mechanical intricities is so plainly handled, both in the text an in the matter of 


illustrations.’’—The Motorist. 


“The book is very thorough, a careful examination failing to disclose any point in connection with the auto- 
mobile, its care and repair, to have been overlooked.’’—I/ron Age. 
“Mr. Page has done a great work, and benefit to the Automobile Field.”—W. C. Hasford, Mgr. Y. M.C. A. 


Automobile School, Boston, Mass. 


“It is just the kind of a book a motorist needs if he wants to understand his car.’’—American Thresherman. 


Sent prepaid on receipt of price. 


American Journal of Veterinary Medicine 


1761 +Lawrence Ave. 
CHICAGO, ILL. 














